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Standards for Operating Trade Controls 
Approved at the Torquay Conference 


Henry CHALMERS, 


CONSULTANT ON COMMERCIAL POLICY, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


a RELIEF for all 
foreign traders from uncertainties and 
undue hardships arising from operation 
of the present systems of import and ex- 
port controls of various countries is the 
objective of a major recommendation 
adopted at the recent session of the Con- 
tracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) at 
Torquay, England. This code of stand- 
ard practices, which is based upon a pro- 
posal by the United States Delegation, in 
the light of experiences reported by 
American exporters to the Department 
of Commerce, was made public at Gene- 
va on December 27, 1950, and released 
simultaneously in Washington.’ 

The representatives of the 29 Con- 
tracting Parties participating in the ses- 
sion recommended that, unless there are 
clear and overriding considerations to 
the contrary, governments should when- 
ever possible be guided by this proposed 
code in the application of their import 
and export licensing systems, exchange 
controls, and like measures. 


To Reduce Uncertainties and 
Hardships to Traders 


Ultimate elimination of quantitative 
trade restrictions and exchange controls 
is one of the primary objectives of the 
GATT and of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. For so long as it is necessary 
that such measures be maintained, how- 
ever, the representatives of the countries 
assembled at Torquay agreed that it is 
important to reduce the uncertainties 
and hardships to merchants resulting 
from varying and unpredictable opera- 
tion of such controls. 





*The General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade is an international trade agreement 
which came into force provisionally on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948. Thirty-two governments, ac- 
counting for over three-quarters of world 
trade, are at present parties to the Agree- 
ment. Representatives of the Contracting 
Parties to the GATT meet from time to time 
to consider general policy problems and 
other matters related to the application of 
the General Agreement. The operation of 
direct foreign trade controls was among the 
subjects discussed at their recent session at 
Torquay, with the results here indicated. 
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They believed that if the following 
standard practices were adopted by gov- 
ernments whenever possible, they would 
make a valuable contribution to the ful- 
fillment of the objectives of the General 
Agreement, without weakening the es- 
sential effectiveness of the measures of 
control. It wes urged that, in addition 
to meeting the complaints of the traders, 
general adoption of such practices would 
also minimize the accumulation of in- 
ternational commercial debts, and would 
avoid abrupt interruptions in the flow of 
commodities between countries. 


Approved Standard Practices 


The complete text of the standard 
practices in this field recommended by 
the Torquay Conference for general 
adoption follows: 

1. The grant of an import license 
should imply that the necessary foreign 
exchange will be obtainable if applied for 
within a reasonable time. When both 
import licenses and exchange permits are 
required, the operation of the two re- 
quirements should be coordinated. If 
more than one rate of exchange applies 
in payment for imports, the import li- 
cense or exchange permit should indicate 
the type of exchange which will apply in 
the settlement of the particular trans- 
action. 

2. Any new or intensified restrictions 
on importation or exportation should 
not apply to goods shown to the satis- 
faction of the control authority to have 
been en route at the time the change was 
announced or to have been paid for in 
substantial part or covered by an irrevo- 
cable letter of credit. 

3. Goods proven to have been covered 
by adequate confirmed prior order at the 
time new or intensified restrictions are 
announced, and not marketable else- 
where without appreciable loss, should 
receive special consideration on an in- 
dividual case basis, provided their de- 
livery can be completed within a speci- 
fied period. Such goods, as well as those 
covered under paragraph 2, should be 
accountable against any import or ex- 
port quota or exchange allocation that 
may have been established for that par- 
ticular class of goods. 

4. The administrative formalities in 
connection with the issuance of import 
and export licenses or exchange per- 
mits should be designed to allow action 
upon applications within a reasonably 
short period. A license or permit should 
be valid for a sufficient period to allow 


for the production and delivery of the 
goods, taking into account the character. 
of the goods and the conditions of trans- 
port from the country of origin. The. 
control authorities should not withdraw. 
licenses or permits unless they are satis-' 
fied that exceptional circumstances ne-' 
cessitate such action, and should give: 
sympathetic consideration to requests for 
renewal or revalidation of licenses or per-, 
mits when exceptional circumstances. 
prevent their utilization within the’ 
original period. ; 

5. Under a system involving the fixing 
of quotas for particular classes of goods’ 
or of allocations of exchange in pay- 
ment for them, any period that may be. 
set, within which applications for such’ 
quotas or allocations must be made, 
should be sufficient to allow for the ex- 
change of communications with likely: 
foreign suppliers and the conclusion of 
purchase contracts. 

6. When foreign products subject to 
quantitative limitations are apportioned’ 
among importers largely in the light of 
their past participation in the trade, the 
control authorities, at their discretion 
and without undue prejudice to the in- 
terests of established importers, should 
give consideration to requests for licenses 
or permits submitted by qualified and 
financially responsible newcomers. 

7. If an assurance regarding the issue 
of an import license is required as a con- 
dition of consular legalization of ship- 
ping documents in the country of expor- 
tation, a reliable communication giving 
the number of the import license should 
suffice. 

8. The authority given to customs 
Officials should be adequate to allow 
them, at their discretion, to grant rea- 
sonable tolerance for variations in the 
quantity or value of individual ship- 
ments as delivered from that specified 
in the prior import or export authoriza- 
tion, in accordance with the character 
of the product. involved and any exten- 
uating circumstances. 

9. Where, owing to exceptional’ and 
unforeseen balance-of-payment difficul- 
ties, a country is unable to provide for- 
eign exchange for imports immediately 
payment becomes due to the supplier, 
transfers of foreign exchange in respect 
of goods already imported or licensed 
for importation should have priority 
over transfers in respect of new orders, 
or should at least have a definite and 
equitable share of the total amounts’ of 
foreign exchange currently available for 
imports. 





Result of Consultation on Trade 
by Contracting Parties to the 


T wenry-ninz COUNTRIES which are 
contracting parties to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), ended their 
fifth session on December 16, 1950, at Tor- 
quay, England, after acting on the most im- 
portant and extensive agenda that had faced 
any session.* 

In consultation between the Contracting 
Parties and certain countries maintaining 
import restrictions against dollar goods, rep- 
resentatives of the International Monetary 
Fund and of the United States, Belgium, 
Cuba, and Canada expressed the view that 
the dollar position of the United Kingdom. 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, and South- 
ern Rhodesia had reached the point where a 
beginning of progressive relaxation of these 
restrictions was possible. The representa- 
tives of these countries in the sterling area 
agreed that their governments would care- 
fully consider these views and also the 
analysis presented by the International 
Monetary Fund. They also expressed the 
view that insufficient attention has been 
paid to the dange: that the present improve- 
ment in their dollar situation might not be 
typical but was rather the result of abnormal 
temporary factors. 

The Contracting Parties completed the 
first stage of the preparatory work looking 
toward the establishment of a more effec- 
tive machinery to administer the agreement 
between plenary sessions of the participat- 
ing countries. Their decisions included the 
adoption of (1) a procedure for obtaining 
information needed in the detailed exami- 
nation of current import and export restric- 
tions; (2) a recommended code of standard 
practices for the administration of the neces- 
sary trade restrictions (for details, see fea- 
‘ture article on p. 3 of this issue); and (3) 
procedures to enable contracting parties who 
are not members of the International Mone- 
tary Fund to carry out their Agreement ob- 
ligations affecting the control of foreign ex- 
change. They rejected a proposal for the 
amendment of the Agreement to include Cer- 
tain articles dealing with employment and 
economic activity. 

They agreed, in the light of the current 
international situation, to extend the time 
during which parties may use exceptional 
import controls in regard to commodities in 
short supply and commodities of which there 
are large government-owned stocks. The 
United States now has in effect such im- 
port controls on certain fats and oils and 
on rice. 

The fifth session of the Contracting Par- 
ties also studied the settlement of a num- 
ber of disputes arising out of complaints that 
the benefits of the Agreement had been nul- 
lified or impaired by the action of indi- 
vidual countries. Brazil agreed to take the 
necessary steps toward the amendment of 
its internal tax legislation so as to eliminate 





* The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
came into force provisionally on January 1, 
1948. It is the first multi-nation trade agree- 
ment concluded under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and represents the most compre- 
hensive effort ever undertaken for the simultane- 
ous reduction of trade barriers among the nations 
of the free world. At present, the following 
countries are parties to the agreement: Austra- 
lia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Do- 
minican Republic, Finland, France, Greece, Haiti, 
India, Indonesia, Italy, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Pakistan, Southern Rhodesia, Sweden, 
Syria, Union of South Africa, the United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The third round of tariff negotiations under 
the GATT which began September 28, 1950, also 
at Torquay but independently of the consulta- 
tions of the Contracting Parties on general 
problems, is continuing its work. 
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Problems 
GATT 


certain discriminations against imported pro- 
ducts. Australia and Chile announced the 
settlement of a case brought by the latter 
that Australia had, through discriminatory 
subsidy action, nullified the value of a tariff 
concession granted on sodium nitrate, and 
the UK announced that efforts were being 
made to find a way to eliminate discrimina- 
tion against imports resulting from the Brit- 
ish purchase tax. A Czech complaint charg- 
ing that the United States violated the agree- 
ment in recently withdrawing tariff conces- 
sions on women’s fur felt hats and hat 
bodies, under the “escape @lause” (article 
XIX of the Agreement) is being considered 
by an intersessional working party which 
will report to the next session. 


Acting under the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Agreement relating to economic devel- 
opment, the Contracting Parties authorized 
Haiti to continue certain import controls for 
five years in order to encourage tobacCo pro- 
duction and the development of a more di- 
versified economy. Requests for authority 
to continue similar measures on various pro- 
ducts for the same reason submitted by 
Denmark and Italy were withdrawn during 
the course of the session. 

The sixth session of the Contracting Par- 
ties will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, be- 
ginning September 17, 1951. 

(The foregoing information was drawn 
from State Department Press Release No. 
1243 of December 18, 1950.) 





U. S. Chemical Trade in First 9 Months 
of 1950 


Total exports of chemicals and allied 
products, valued at $590,000,000 in the first 
9 months of 1950, were 8.5 percent under 
those in the corresponding period of 1949; 
imports of $218,000,000 were 26 percent above 
those in the 1949 period. A comparison with 
1945, the year World War II ended, shows that 
the 1950 9—month export total exceeded the 
12-month 1945 figure by $126,000,000, or 27 
percent. That, in turn, had surpassed the 
12-month 1940 figure by 80 percent, and 1939 
by 134 percent. 

Exact comparisons with 1939-40 data are 
not possible, but all segments of the trade 
made gains well above totals 10 years ago, 
and increases were not due only to higher 
prices. Conspicuous advances occurred in 
the medicinal and pharmaceutical group, 
chemical specialties, industrial chemicals, 
fertilizers, sulfur, and carbon black. 

Comparison of the 9-month period of 1950 
with 1949 shows that the large drop in re- 
corded exports of coal-tar and industrial 


chemicals was offset to a considerable extent 
by fairly large increases in shipments of 
medicinals and fertilizers. Conspicuous de- 
creases, however, occurred in exports of both 
the old-established and industrial chemicals; 
among these were coal tar, phenol, acetic 
anhydride, tartaric acid, ethylene glycol, ace- 
tone, camphor, butyl acetate, chromic acid, 
nitric acid, aluminum sulfate, bleaching 
powder, calcium carbide, calcium chloride, 
bichromates and chromates, sodium silicate, 
soda ash, caustic soda, ammonium nitrate, 
and chlorine. Outstanding increases were 
fewer and were chiefly in sulfur-black dyes, 
synthetic indigo, butyl alcohol, formalde- 
hyde, and anhydrous ammonia. 

Sufficient amounts of certain coal-tar and 
industrial chemicals were not always avail- 
able for domestic consumption because of 
labor and other difficulties, and, therefore, 
resort was made to imports to supplement 
domestic supplies. Outstanding advances 


(Continued on page 26) 


U.S. Erports of Selected Chemicals, January—September 1949 and 1950 


{Quantity in thousands of pounds, unless otherwise specified; value in thousands of dollars] 


Commodity 


Acetone 

Aluminum sulfate. 
Ammonium nitrate 
Anhydrous ammonia__. 


Boric acid and borates, crude and refined......__._______- 


Butyl acetate 
Butyl alcohol 
Calcium carbide sdk esol 
Calcium chloride_..............___- 
Carbon black 

Chlorine. ___- 

Coal tar, crude ‘and refined 
Coal-tar dyes ? a 
Ethylene glycol _- 
Formaldeh yde 
Glycerin. ___- 
Hydrochloric 2 acid. 
Phenol . 

Soda ash. — 
Sodium bicarbonate ____ 
Sodium chromate and bichromate. ‘ 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium phosphate 
Sodium silicate........___. 
Sodium sulfate______- 
Sulfuric acid. 


1949 1950 } 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
22, 606 | 2, 059 6, 632 549 
22, 947 | 431 17, 675 | 319 
10,190 | 559 4,550 | 249 
6, 025 827 16, 675 1, 238 
162, 401 | 5, 194 200, 259 5, 913 
5, 757 | 1,015 4, 750 | 6% 
5, 531 | 814 9,512 978 
15, 117 769 9,781 | 472 
39, 251 | 462 | 28, 617 | 349 
223, 798 | 19, 970 397, 215 | 25, 142 
20, 524 | 613 11, 182 | 367 
12, 630 | 1, 363 | 5, 818 56 
19, 052 | 22, 206 25, 698 | 39, 524 
9, 256 | 1,438 | 2,017 | 34 
11, 661 | 474 16, 203 | 577 
7, 786 | 2, 318 6, 804 | 1, 461 
5, 338 | 164 5,951 | 155 
20, 021 | 2, 949 | 10, 243 | 1, 381 
118, 636 2, 265 85, 820 | 1,42 
19, 827 519 10, 051 26 
9, 683 | 1, 173 3, 113 | 2m 
276, 592 11,077 212, 870 6,171 | 
9,711 | 809 10, 076 8B 
20, 383 | 573 16, 852 476 
23, 555 | 418 22, 970 | 23 
4, 888 | | 187 
| 


253 4, 650 





! Preliminary. 


® Includes color lakes and toners, sulfur black, synthetic indigo, and other miscellaneous coal-tar dyes, including stains. 
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Source: Chemical Division, 
the Bureau of the Census. 


National Production Authority, 


Department of Commerce, from data supplied by 
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Pakistan To Purchase 
25 Electric Cranes 


Bids are invited by the Government of 
Pakistan for the delivery and erection of 
25 electric portal cranes for the port of 
Chittagong, in eastern Pakistan. 

Copies of the tender documents, including 
specifications and drawing, are available 
from the Embassy of Pakistan, Commercial 
Division, 1744 R Street NW., Washington, 
D. C., upon payment of $30, which sum is 
not refundable. 

Bids must be received prior to February 
28, 1951, in the office of the Director, Me- 
chanical Engineering and Stores, Ministry 
of Communications (Railway Division), Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan, Old Sind P. W. D. 
Building, Block No. 6-A, Room No. 27, near 
Chief Court, Karachi, Pakistan. 

The successful bidder will be required to 
execute an agreement before starting delivery 
and must furnish security in an amount not 
to exceed 5 percent of the value of the con- 
tract. 

The Government of Pakistan does not 
guarantee to accept the lowest or any bid 
and reserves the right to reject any bid 
without stating reasons for such action. 


Additional Imports From 
U. S. Authorized by Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt 
am Main, Germany. The listing that follows 
indicates amounts of allocations, commodi- 
ties to be purchased, and, where known, 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the secre- 
tariat of the German Import Committee, 


Verwaltung fuer Wirtschaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 
een DWNT... Wo. ..ncncnennao $450, 000 
Rycar, neoprene_-_-_-_-__- $336, 000 
aer 90s... ......... 40, 000 
Waste rubber_-___.._-- 64, 000 
Chlorinated rubber_-_-_- 10, 000 
eae as eee 100, 000 
a 12, 000 
Imported: Ludwig Krumm AG., 
Lederwarenfabrik, Offenbach 
am Main. 
Fluoro record cameras and acces- 
nF Ae aE I: 10, 000 
Importer: Siemens-Reiniger- 
Werke AG., Luitpoldstrasse 


45-47, Erlangen. 


U. S. Capital Sought by 
Inventor of New-Type Joist 


Dr. Frederico Canali, of Milan, Italy, 
wishes to locate an American associate, who 
would cooperate with him in manufacturing 
and marketing in the United States Y joists 
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which he has developed for use in prefabri- 
cated concrete structures. Descriptive liter- 
ature regarding the construction and use 
of the joists is obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

According to Dr. Canali, use of these joists 
has the following advantages: (1) Their 
shape offers a more complete and monolithic 
connection with their supports and with 
the superimposed floor slabs. (2) They pos- 
sess stirrups and reinforcing rods jutting out 


ee iit 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


from the concrete. (3) The unique design 
of the concrete floor slabs used with the 
joists results in the lightest concrete floor 
on the market, i. e., 30 pounds per square 
foot, including ceiling. (4) Ceilings made 
with special gypsum slabs are highly eco- 
nomical as used with the Y joists. (5) All 
units can be fabricated at the building site, 
thereby saving time in curing the concrete 
and eliminating transportation of the long- 
est and heaviest joists. 

Dr. Canali states that the joists have been 
produced successfully for the Italian market 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 


buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other de- 
scriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all Cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should acquaint themselves with these conditions before entering into 
correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading conditions in 
the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through the Field Offices listed on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Alcoholic Beverages: 26, 27. 

Automotive Vehicles: 1. 

Bamboo Products: 23. 

Baskets: 16. 

Bottles (Plastic): 34 

Breeding Apparatus and Accessories (Ani- 
mal, Bird, and Fish): 23 

Chemicals: 32. 

Chinaware: 24, 41. 

Clothing and Accessories: 21, 28, 39. 

Electrical Load Indicator and Protective 
Device: 8. 

Electrical Porcelain: 41. 

Foodstuffs: 23, 30. 

Furs: 23. 

Glass (Plate and Window) and Glass- 
ware: 32, 38, 41. 

Glass Eyes (for Furs and Toy Ani- 
mals): 6. 

Hardware: 14. 

Household Linens: 21. 

Laces: 18. 





Licensing Opportunities: 1, 2, 3. 

Live Animals, Birds, and Fish: 23, 31. 

Lumber: 40. 

Machinery and Accessories: 1, 11, 13, 32, 
40. 

Metal Products: 10, 33. 

Metals and Minerals: 4, 5, 9, 22, 25, 35. 

Musical Instruments: 17, 37. 

Novelties, Gift Items, Souvenirs: 19, 23. 

Office Equipment: 3. 

Paint: 29. 

Religious Ornaments and Articles: 18, 19. 

Sponges: 20, 32. 

Sporting and Hunting Goods: 7, 32. 

Sprayers (Insecticide): 32 

Stationery: 32. 

Stones (Precious, 
thetic): 15 

Textiles: 18, 36. 

Toilet and Bathing Articles: 20, 32. 

Wire: 12, 42. 

Wood Carvings: 19. 


Semiprecious, Syn- 











during the past 5 years, and that they are 
used in more than 100 structures in Milan 
alone. 

If serious interest is shown by a reputable 
American manufacturer, Dr. Canali is willing 
to travel to the United States with his 
patents and designs for discussions. He 
proposes that the American participant sup- 
ply the capital needed for production, in 
return for the use of his patents and manu- 
facturing experience. 

Further details may be obtained by writing 
to Dr. Federico Canali, Viale Papiniano 31, 
Milan, Italy. 


Ceylon Invites Bids on 


Caustic Soda Plant 


Ceylon’s Department of Industries, In- 
dustrial Research, and Fisheries wishes to 
receive bids, not later than February 6, 1951, 
covering the delivery and erection of plant 
and equipment for producing caustic soda 
and various byproducts. Briefly, the project 
involves establishing the following: Caustic 
soda plant, DDT plant, liquid chlorine plant, 
‘bleaching-powder plant, container-making 
plant, electric-power and steam plant, and 
civil-engineering works. Separate quotations 
should be made for each section, even though 
a bid is submitted for the entire project. 

Bid documents, including specifications 
and conditions of contract, are available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, VU. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to the Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Industries, 
Industrial Research, and Fisheries, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 


Tehran Trade Paper Offers 
Advertising Facilities 


The Tehran Chamber of Commerce, which 
issues a weekly trade paper known as Asr-e- 
Eghtessad (Economic Times), will furnish to 
‘interested parties information on rates for 
the publication of opportunities for import, 
export, and barter trade with Iran. 

The paper is said to have a circulation of 
approximately 3,000, confined almost exclu- 
sively to merchants of Tehran and other 
larger cities in Iran. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Tehran 
Chamber of Commerce, Tehran, Iran. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Carrosserie Industrielle Fr. & 
L. Stevens, 516 Chaussée d’Hundelghem, 
Ledeberg, Ghent, offers its facilities to Amer- 
ican firms for the assembly and construction 
of motor vehicles and possibly other mechan- 
ical products, using parts furnished by Amer- 
ican firm. The Belgian firm presently occu- 
pies shops totaling approximately 3,000 
square meters in the town of Ledeberg, about 
2 miles from the commercial city of Ghent. 
It claims to have excellent railway connec- 
tions and to be located near good inland- 
waterway and highway facilities. Firm states 
that it specializes in the assembly and con- 
struction of trailers; semitrailers; truck, bus, 
ambulance, and automobile bodies; hydraulic 
dumping mechanisms for dump trucks; and 
special devices for the manipulation of cables, 
motors, silage, and logs. Installations are 
said to be adaptable for other types of assem- 
bly and construction. Additional detailed 
information will be furnished by Belgian 
firm. 
| 2. Canada—Brent Laboratories, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, retailer of pharmaceu- 
| ticals), 62 Avenue Road, Toronto 5, seeks 
arrangements with United States firms to 
manufacture under license. The Toronto 
firm is not limiting its interest to pharmaceu- 
ticals or cosmetics but will consider other 
types of products which have been successful 
in the United States. Firm is in a position 
to act as distributor as well as manufacturer. 
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3. France—Etablissements Elkar (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), Route de 
Béhobie, Boite Postale No. 8, Hendaye, B. P., 
seeks arrangements with United States firms 
to manufacture under license in France small 
office equipment, such as paper punches, 
binders, stapling machines, and similar ar- 
ticles, which are not yet marketed in the 
Hendaye region. The following information 
was furnished by the French firm regarding 
present production facilities: Metalworking 
plant, located Route de Béhobie, Hendaye, 
Basses-Pyrénées. Area covered, 3,000 square 
meters. Plant equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, such a power presses, stamping and 
embossing presses, processing equipment 
(electrolytic, nickel-plating, chromium-plat- 
ing), and iron and copper wire-forming ma- 
chinery. Sales organization covers France 
and French colonies, with possible extension 
to Australia, Canada, Chile, Egypt, Peru, 
Argentina, Greece, and Portugal, where firm 
already has correspondents. Further details 
obtainable from Elkar upon request. 


Import Opportunities 


4. Burma—The Burma Mines & Timber Co. 
(wholesaler, exporter, importer; also miner), 
168 Boundary Road, Rangoon, offers on an 
outright-sale basis high-quality minerals, as 
follows: Lead ingots, 100 tons; lead slag, 1,200 
tons; lead ore, 400 tons; lead carbonate, 500 
tons; antimony, 50 tons. Inspection avail- 
able at source of production or at Rangoon 
at expense of potential buyers. Firm requests 
importers to specify any shipping require- 
ments. 

5. Burma—U Po Nyein & Co. (importer, 
retailer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 108-110 
Edward Street, Rangoon, has available for 
export wolfram, antimony, and manganese 
ores. 

6. Denmark—Dagu Manufaktur (export 
merchant), Griffenfeldtsgade 29, Copenhagen 
N., wishes to export and seeks agent for 
glass eyes used in the manufacture of furs 
and toy animals. Specifications: Transpar- 
ent or nontransparent, round or cornered; 
diameter: 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 mm. (mm = 
.03937 inches); other sizes available accord- 
ing to buyer’s request. Firm has had no 
previous experience in shipping to the United 
States and would appreciate instructions re- 
garding packing material and other appro- 
priate instructions. Samples available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Denmark—C. A. Madsen (manufactur- 
er), Nedergade 43, Odense, offers on an out- 
right sale basis hunting and sporting goods 
made of leather and canvas. 

8. England—Adamson, Green & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of the Poynder indicator and 
protective device for distribution networks), 
St. Bedes Electrical Works, Sunderland Road, 
Felling-on-Tyne, offers to export and seeks 
agent for electrical load indicator and pro- 
tective device. It is described as an instru- 
ment enabling the heating load of any cir- 
cuit and the rate of growth of the load to 
be ascertained, thus permitting maximum 
use of existing capital expenditure and pro- 
viding information necessary for preparation 
of estimates of future expenditure. The in- 
strument weighs 7144 pounds and is 9 inches 
long, 44% inches wide, and 3 inches deep. 
Firm reports that current production is suffi- 
cient to permit the exportation of 100 in- 
struments monthly to the United States. If 
necessary, quantity can be increased. 

9. England-—Thomas Bell (sales agent for 
The Crystal Co., New Delhi, India), 23 St. 
Stephens Road, Leicester, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis manganese ore, manganese 
diozide, lyanite, and mica from mines in 
India. 

10. England—G. S. Lavender & Co. (export 
agent), 77 Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4, 
offers to export on behalf of a number of 
English firms metal produc}s, including such 
items as windows, doors, constructional steel 





work, steel bridge and flange rails, steel 
hoops, holloware, multiple all-metal laying 
cages, and domestic wire goods. Set of il- 
lustrated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Kurt Muehlstaedt Kiel 
Kompressorenbau, G. m. b. H. (manufactur- 
er), 24 Hopfenstrasse, Kiel, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis high-grade air compressors 
(high and low pressure, stationary and port- 
able, single and in units). Inspection avail- 
able at plant in Kiel or according to agree- 
ment. Packing and shipping instructions 
requested. Set of illustrated leaflets avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Germany—Ignaz Placht, Saitenspin- 
nerei (manufacturer), 17 Wasserwiese, Mit- 
tenwald Kreis Garmisch, Bavaria, has 
available for export plain and spun steel 
wire suitable for musical instruments. 
Specifications obtainable from German firm 
on request. 3 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 7 
pared. y§ 

13. Germany—Emil Sachs (msnufacturer), 
4a Bavariaring, Munich 15, Bavaria, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for woodworking 
machines, One illustrated leaflet available 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Franz Sommer (manufac- 
turer), 33 Graben, Hof/Saale, Bavaria, offers 
to export and seeks agent for steel bars and 
other woodworking clamps. One copy of 
illustrated sheet (in German), available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. i 

15. India—Rameshchandra V. Mehta (ex- 
porter and importer), Shyam Sadan, Bajaj 
Road, Vile Parle (West Side), Bombay 24, 
desires to export and seeks agent for cut and 
polished precious, rough semiprecious, and 7 
synthetic stones, available in many qualities. | 
Since quotations will depend on the quality 
and type of stones, firm will be pleased to © 
submit prices to interested United States 
buyers. If required, firm agrees to send 
small stocks on approval basis through bank- 
ers. Shipping instructions are required, as 
firm has had no experience in exporting to 
the United States. 

16. Ireland—Patrick O’Connor (manufac- } 
turer), Basket Works, Connolly Street, 
Nenagh, Tipperary, seeks United States mare — 
ket for best-quality (Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore cane) baskets in various designs, any 
quantity desired. Inspection available at 
works in Ireland. Firm is interested in con- | 
tacting reputable United States selling 
agents. Potential buyers are requested to 
indicate the type of cane baskets being sold 
in United States, and whether baskets with § 
Irish emblems would be an attractive selling — 
feature. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre-| 
pared. j 

17. Italy—Prof. Raffaele Calace e Figlio™ 
(manufacturer, exporter), 5A Vico Neve 4 
Materdei, Naples, offers on an outright-sale 
basis superior-quality hand-made violins, 
guitars, mandolins, and other stringed in- 
struments, constructed by experienced crafts- 
men from the finest materials obtainable. 
Instruments made by firm reported to be 
world-famous prior to the last war. In- 
quiries from first-class music houses wishing 
to represent the firm in United States are 
desired. 

18. Italy—G. Ghidini Soc. An. (manufac- 
turer), 4 Piazza Gozzano, Turin, desires t0 
export and seeks agent for high-grade silk 
fabrics, damasks, and artistic fabrics fof 
tapestry, sacerdotal ornaments, and laces. 

19. Italy—Ferdinando Riffeser (manufac- 
turer and exporter of wood carvings, novel- 
ties, and bibelots), Val Gardena, Bolzano 
Province, wishes to contact United States 
importers of hand-made wood carvings, 
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novelties, gifts, souvenirs, and religious 
articles. 

20. Italy—Spugnificio Mediterraneo (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 5 Via 


Milazzo, Bologna, offers to export and desires 
to appoint experienced agent for processed 
sea sponges suitable for domestic and indus- 
trial use; silk and chintz toilet kits; and 
artificial sponges and bathtng articles, such 
as combined sponge and terry-cloth bath 
mits. Firm desires information on Ameri- 
can market which might facilitate sale of 
product, especially as to quality of merchan- 
dise preferred. Samples of each type of 
sponge available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
Interested firms requested to state whether 
artificial or sea sponge is desired. 

21. Italy—R. & L. Vigliardi (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 22 Via dei Servi, Flor- 
ence, offers on an outright-sale basis hand- 
embroidered lingerie and household linens, 
such as table sets and sheets. 


22. Japan—Heiwa Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(general importer and exporter), Fourth 
Floor, Daido Bldg., Tosabori, Nishi-ku, Osaka, 
desires to export various types of tantalum, 
including ore, ore powder, oxide, fluoride, 
sintered blocks, and sheets. Total quantity 
available approximately 1 metric ton. 


23. Japan—The Japan Animal Society 
(exporter, importer), P. O. Box 8, Matsuzaki- 
Gho Izu, desires to contact reliable United 
States firms interested in importing Jap- 
anese animals, birds, and fishes, and breed- 
ing apparatus and accessories. Firm also ex- 
ports other specialties, such as eel, quail 
eggs, genre pictures, Japanese curios, bam- 
boo, Japanese dried mushrooms, cayenne 
pepper, towel gourd, bamboo cages, and furs. 


24. Japan—Pablo Hermanos y Cia. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer’s representa- 
tive), P. O. Box Naka 18, No. 17, 1-chome 
Tenma-cho, Naka-ku, Nagoya, wishes to con- 
tact active and reliable United States im- 
porters with Latin American contacts in- 
terested in handling chinaware (porcelain, 
earthen, ironstone china) of various types, 
including meat and soup plates, and cups 
and saucers. Quality of merchandise avail- 
able specially suitable for Latin American 
market. Samples will be furnished by Jap- 
anese firm via air mail, collect, if letter of 
authorization, addressed to Pan American 
Airways Corp., Nagoya, or United States dol- 
lar check to P. A. A., is provided by interested 
firm. 

25. Netherlands—Industriele Handelson- 
derneming Louis Appel & Co. (export com- 
mission merchant), 8 Hofstraat, The Hague, 
offers on an outright-sale basis 50 metric 
tons of high-quality Brazilian wolfram 
(tungsten) ore. Specifications: Brazil 
tungsten ore, guaranteed minimum WO,, 
70 percent; guaranteed minimum molybde- 
hum, 1 percent. First analysis to be made 
in Brazil by the official laboratory Departe- 
mento de Produc&éo Mineral-Brasil; second 
analysis to be made on arrival at port of 
destination, for final settlement. Packed in 
strong cotton bags of 50 kilograms net weight. 
Potential buyers having any special require- 
ments or needing additional information 
should inform the Netherlands firm as soon 
as possible. 

26. Netherlands—Riso Handelskantoor 
(Riso Trading Agency), (export merchant), 
673 Prinsengracht, Amsterdam, C., offers on 
an outright-sale basis high-quality distilled 
products (spirits), such as liqueurs and 
Whisky, packed in cases of 12 bottles. De- 
livery within 4 weeks after receipt of order. 

27. Norway—A/S Hansa Bryggeri (manu- 
facturer), 57a Kalvedalsvei, Bergen, offers 
to export and seeks agent for beer. Yearly 
output stated to be approximately 2,500,000 
gallons. 

28. Portugal—Carvalhos, Castro & Ca., 
Ltda. (manufacturer), Vila Nova de Famali- 
cio, Oporto, seeks United States market for 
woolen, silk, and cotton knitted goods, in- 
cluding men’s and women’s underwear, ho- 
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siery, and socks. Inspection available by 
Comissao Reguladora do Comércio de Algo- 
dao em Rama, at Oporto; cost included in 
the f. 0. b. price. 


Export Opportunities 


29. Denmark—Dansk lLyddaemperfabrik 
(importer and manufacturer), 22 Gyvelvej, 
Odense, desires to purchase sownd-deaden- 
ing paint for the manufacture of mufflers for 
automobiles and trucks. 

30. England—R. K. Bolt & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, wholesaler), Dominion 
House, 110 Fenchurch Street, London, E. C. 3, 
wishes to purchase, when import restrictions 
are lifted, all kinds of canned goods, espe- 
cially fruit, meat, and fish. 

31. Japan—The Japan Animal Society (ex- 
porter and importer), P. O. Box 8, Matsuzaki- 
Gho Izu, is interested in importing all types 
of United States animals, birds, domestic 
fowls, and fish. 

32. Japan—Sanwa Trading Co., Ltd. (gen- 
eral importer and exporter), P. O. Box 314, 
39, Hirano-machi, 3-chome, Higashi-ku, 
Osaka, is anxious to contact exporters of the 
following items: Raw and finished sponges; 
chemicals (aromatic, industrial, pharmaceu- 
tical) ; stationery; brush-making, engraving, 
and printing machines; machine tools; drills; 
safety-razor blades; insecticide (liquid) 
sprayers; nylon fishing lines; and plate and 
window glass. 

33. Netherlands—Metaalcompagnie Bra- 
bant (importer, exporter, sales agent), 137 
Aalsterweg, Eindhoven, requests purchase 
quotations and seeks agency for iron and 
steel sheets, pipe, cold-rolled sections, and 
mild steel bars. 

34. Norway—A/S Hansa Bryggeri (manu- 
facturer), 57a Kalvedalsvei, Bergen, wants to 
purchase direct from manufacturers trans- 
parent plastic beer bottles, throw-away Or 
return type; capacity, 35 and 70 centiliters. 
Interested manufacturers requested to fur- 
nish Norwegian firm with detailed informa- 
tion and specifications. 

(Firm also listed under “Import Oppor- 
tunities,” item 27.) 

35. Pakistan—The Cosmopolitan Trading 
Co. (importer and manufacturer), P. B. No. 
58, Balkrishan Building, 26 The Mall, Lahore, 
is in the market for copper ingots, valued up 
to US$15,100. Pakistan firm reported to be 
able to secure import license in the amount 
of 50,000 rupees (runee—US$0.303). 


Agency Opportunities 


36. France—Ets. Heuze & Cie. (wholesaler, 
retailer, exporter of textiles), 60 Rue de 
Richelieu, Paris 2, wishes to obtain agencies 
for cotton piece goods and linen, nylon, and 
rayon fabrics, representing United States 
manufacturers only. 

37. Germany—Brueder Pueckert, Musikin- 
strumenten-Fabrik (manufacturer) , Emskir- 
chen, Bavaria, seeks agency for American 
saxophones. Firm is said to have available 
sufficient foreign exchange from the “export 
bonus” to make small purchases. 

38. Union of South Africa—Edward Wood- 
hams & Co. (indent agents), P. O. Box 57, 80 
Yorkshire House, Field Street, Durban, is 
interested in acquiring agency for a type of 
glass tumbler universally found in soda 
fountains, similar to a cola glass. Firm has 
associate offices throughout South Africa, 
and its head office is in the Province of Natal. 
Firm prefers dealing direct with manufac- 
turer but would consider contacts with export 
houses. 


Foreign Visitors 


39. Australia—Mrs. S. Batten-Pearce (prv- 
fessionally known as Miss Shelia W. Scotter), 
representing Myer Emporium, Ltd. (depart- 
ment store, importer, retailer, manufac- 
turer), 314 Bourke Street, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in women’s fashions. 
Scheduled to arrive during December 195v, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 weeks. 


U. S. address: c/o 945 South Los Angeles 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, Dallas, and New York. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

40. Australia—Leon Brooms, representing 
Broons & Sons Pty., Ltd., 28 Edward Street, 
East Brunswick, Victoria, and Broons Tim- 
bers Pty., Ltd., 34 Mariott Street, St. Kilda, 
Victoria, is interested in investigating types 
of waste timber being used in the manufac- 
ture of paper, and in paper-converting ma- 
chinery. Scheduled to arrive January 3, via 
San Francisco, for a visit of 3 months. U. 8S. 
address: c/o S & S Machinery Company, 140 
53d Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, New York, and other cities suited 
to purpose of visit. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

41. Finland—Holger Carring, representing 
Wartsila Koncernen A/B, Arabia Potteries 
(producer of household chinaware and ceram- 
ics), 9 Sérnaisten Rantatie, Helsinki, wishes 
to make a thorough study of the United 
States market for household china and glass- 
ware, with a view to reorganizing his firm’s 
sales operations and determining the mar- 
keting channels to be used for these lines 
in this country; also interested in develop- 
ing a market for electrical porcelain. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 3, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Finland Ceramics and Glass Corporation, 225 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Washington, Chicago, and pos- 
sibly New Orleans or Atlanta. 

42. Sweden—Ernst Martin Dahrén, repre- 
senting Dahréntrad, Essunga, is interested in 
exporting a patented magnetic wire to the 
United States and desires to contact large 
consumers of such wire to obtain informa- 
tion concerning types desired. Scheduled to 
arrive early in January, via New York City, 
for a visit of about 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
and Los Angeles. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 


Automotive Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Peru. 

Beverage Manufacturers—British Hon- 
duras. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Italy. 

Chemical, Synthetic Organic, Manufactur- 
ers—New Zealand. 
Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—French West Indies. 
Electrical-Appliance 
Union of South Africa. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Industrial Electronic-Control and Instru- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Denmark. 

International Telecommunication Circuits 
and Fixed Radio-Telegraph Services—Liberia. 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—Guatemala. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers—El 
Salvador. 

Musical-Instrument Manufactrers and Ex- 
porters—Mexico. 

Printers, Lithographers, 
Publishers—Tunisia. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Pakistan. 

Radio Broadcasting Stations—Malta. 

Telephone and Telegraph Companies— 
Guatemala. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Canada. 

Wax and Gum Producers and Exporters-— 
Brazil. 


Manufacturers— 


Engravers, and 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES Fea" 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


NEW EXCHANGE POoLIcy ANNOUNCED FOR 
PURCHASES OF SCARCE ESSENTIALS 


The Argentine Central Bank announced on 
December 15, 1950, that it would automati- 
cally grant exchange to habitual importers 
and end users who have concluded definite 
purchase contracts with the dollar area for 
specified essential raw materials, including 
iron and steel scrap, tin plate, copper, lead, 
nickel, tin, pharmaceuticals, electrical-wire 
and measuring devices, and parts for radio 
tubes. The new facilities will also apply to 
imports from many other areas—chiefly con- 
tinental Europe—of coal, coke, iron and steel 
in ingots and shapes, aluminum, cotton yarn, 
vegetable fibers, chemicals, and diverse prod- 
ucts. Purpose of the new regulations is to 
facilitate purchases of essentials which 
threaten to become scarce; the official an- 
nouncement stated that preference in 
licensing would be granted according to 
price. 

Foreign-exchange holdings rose 125,000,- 
000 pesos during November, a monthly rec- 
ord for the current year. Credit expansion 
of 80,000,000 pesos was well below the ap- 
proximately 400,000,000-peso average during 
the first 10 months of 1950. As of November 
29, all transactions of Government agencies 
and entities involving foreign-exchange com- 
mitments were placed under Central Bank 
control. 

The Ministry of Finance announced con- 
ditions under which the Central Bank would 
receive, before December 31, requests for 
prior exchange permits covering imports of 
farm machinery and equipment and ma- 
chinery in general from Australia. The sum 
of £120,000 is allocated for the purchase of 
farm machinery and an additional £50,000 
for machinery in general. 

President Peron announced that public 
works under the current 5-year plan have 
been limited to projects which can be com- 
pleted by 1951, and that a second plan is 
under preparation for the 1952-57 period, 
which will include projects designed to give 
Argentina self-sufficiency in iron and steel. 

Stock-exchange brokers need no longer re- 
port purchases and sales of securities to the 
tax authorities. Individuals had already 
been exempted from declaring holdings of 
securities or dividend receipts. The stock 
market has responded to these incentives 
with a moderate rise in quotations. 

After a lapse of more than 2 years, the 
Government resumed publication with the 
October issue of the Monthly Statistical Sum- 
mary, containing extensive official data on 
population, agriculture, industry, commerce, 
and labor. Present population is estimated 
at 17,200,000, against 15,900,000 reported in 
the May 1947 census. Also made publicly 
available during recent days was the Sta- 
tistical Yearbook, giving detailed foreign- 
trade figures for 1947. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


In a speech closing the fourth Inter-Amer- 
ican Agricultural Conference at Montevideo 
on December 12, the Argentine Minister of 
Agriculture announced that Argentina 
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would apply for membership in the Food 
and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations. 

Estimates for the wheat harvest now in 
progress have been reduced by trade sources 
to about 6,000,000 tons (compared with the 
previous forecast of 6,500,000), primarily as 
a result of damage from stem rust in the 
past few weeks. A corresponding reduction 
of 500,000 tons is being made in the esti- 
mated export availability for 1951, with 
expectations now being 2,500,000 tons. Car- 
ry-in of old-crop wheat on December 1 was 
scarcely enough for domestic needs pending 
new-crop receipts. For barley, rye, and oats, 
the carry-ins likewise were very small, with 
new-crop supplies awaited to fill existing 
export commitments. 

Corn so far is making excellent progress. 
Following extensive late seedings, the area 
now is believed to be about 25 percent above 
last season’s extreme low. A record area has 
been seeded to cotton, indicating a possi- 
bility for repeating the past large crop. 
Large acreages also appear likely for sun- 
flowers and peanuts. 

Prices of export steers reached record levels 
in mid-December when arrivals failed to in- 
crease in line with seasonal expectations. 
Principal factors were a railroad strike and 
inadequate rolling stock to meet all needs. 
Also, the Government on short notice re- 
stricted the slaughter of heifers, young 
steers, and calves to 56 percent of the com- 
parable 1949 level, causing an uncertain 
market situation. With abundant pasture, 
most producers appeared content to await 
further developments, both locally and in 
the United Kingdom contract, before sending 
cattle to market. The Government has di- 
rected frigorifico operators to increase wages 
by approximately 30 percent, effective De- 
cember 1, plus retroactive payments to last 
May 1. Operators have stated their inability 
to pay such increases without higher meat 
prices or subsidy. 

Wool prices in recent weeks have leveled 
off near the November record high. United 
States buyers reportedly have taken some 
carpet wools at $1.15 per pound, greasy basis, 
c. i. f. Boston. European destinations and 
the local mills have paid the equivalent of 
$1.75 for fine cross-bred wools. A persistent 
tendency is noted among many wool dealers 
to quote prices somewhat higher than the 
prevailing international market, thus indi- 
cating a speculative position. 


TRANSPORTATION 


A railway workers’ strike, which began on 
November 15 with the workers returning to 
work on November 23, was resumed on De- 
cember 14. After threatening to spread to 
other transport facilities, the strike was 
formally terminated on December 18, when 
essentially all demands of the workers were 
met. 

Continuing its program of rehabilitation 
of the Argentine railways, the Ministry of 
Transport has recommended acquisition 
from the Netherlands of 20 Diesel trains, 25 
Diesel-electric locomotives, 346 coaches, and 
118 other miscellaneous units of rolling stock 
for passenger use to an aggregate value 
equivalent to some 200,000,000 pesos. Rail- 











way passenger traffic has expanded from 5,- 
169,000,000 passenger-kilometers for 1942-43 
to almost 13,000,000,000 for 1948-49. 

An oil tanker of 18,410 tons deadweight 
was launched December 12 in a British ship- 
yard, adding another modern unit to 
Argentina’s rapidly growing tanker fleet. 
Recently completed or still under construc- 
tion for the Argentine Government in Brit- 
ish, Netherland, and Swedish shipyards are 
11 tankers totaling 171,280 tons deadweight 
capacity. 

Rationing of all domestically produced 
automobile and truck tires has been rein- 
stituted. 

Producers of an Italian sports car will 
shortly transfer their factory and skilled 
workers from Turin, Italy, to Buenos Aires, 
it was announced in the local press. The 
same Italian firm is already producing locally 
a small sports car, using imported chassis 
and bodies constructed in Argentina. Three 
of these cars are reported to have been 
produced during the current year—vU. §S. 
EMBASSY, BUENOS AIRES, Dec. 20, 1950. 


Bermuda 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CABBAGE IMPORTATION FROM DOLLAR 
SOURCES PROHIBITED 


Importation of cabbage from dollar 
sources was prohibited in Bermuda after 
December 18, 1950, according to Govern- 
ment notice No. 461 dated December 2 and 
published in the Bermuda Official Gazette of 
December 9. 


Bolivia 
MINING 


By the end of October the three princi- 
pal tin-producing companies and the Min- 
ister of Finance had reached a final agree- 
ment concerning modification of the Aug- 
ust 11 decree, which required minerals ex- 
porters to surrender to the Central Bank 100 
percent of their net foreign-exchange earn- 
ings. Mining companies had contended that 
the decree would result in a drastic reduction 
in Bolivian tin production and prevent the 
country from taking advantage of the current 
price windfall. As a result the Government 
on October 30 issued a new decree which 
made substantial concessions to exporters 
of high-grade tin concentrates (above 35 
percent fine tin content). 

Under the new decree the producer now 
retains for realization expenses foreign ex- 
change representing 18 percent of the gross 
value of his exports. The producer then 
delivers 82 percent of his exchange receipts 
to the Central Bank, where a credit is estab- 
lished in his favor representing 22 percent of 
the gross value of his shipments when the 
price is more than 90 cents a fine pound 
and 24 percent of gross value when the price 
is below 90 cents. The producer may draw 
freely on this account to meet production 
expenses in foreign currency (for machinery, 
tools, commissary supplies, etc.), and for 
amortization and dividend payments, ren- 
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dering quarterly statements to the Banco 
Central of the manner in which these ex- 
penditures were made. In effect, at pre- 
vailing prices the industry will dispose of 
40 percent of its foreign-exchange receipts 
and will sell the remaining 60 percent to 
the Central Bank at the official rate of 60 
bolivianos to the dollar. 

The Government also agreed to credit to 
the account of each producer an amount 
in foreign exchange representing 25 percent 
of his total delivery of gross receipts deriv- 
img from that part of the price in excess 
of 75 cents a fine pound of tin exported. 
This reserve fund of foreign exchange will 
be made available to the contributing ex- 
porter for reinvestment within 5 years in the 
mining industry, in other industries in the 
country whose production is based on na- 
tional raw materials, or in agricultural devel- 
opment. Thus, the producer is provided with 
additional foreign exchange over and above 
the 40 percent retained, which he may use in 
expanding his operations. 

In return for these concessions, the three 
principal producers were to sign individual 
contracts with the Government in which 
they would agree to increase production 
within 3 months to the annual rate of 32,000 
metric tons of tin in concentrates and 
within 6 months to the rate of 35,000 metric 
tons annually provided the price of tin 
should remain above 90 cents a fine pound. 
Producers also agreed to make certain social 
improvements in the mining camps. These 
contracts were signed on November 15, effec- 
tive for a period of 1 year and renewable by 
joint agreement of the parties. 

Although the October 30 decree made no 
provision for producers of minerals other 
than tin concentrates of 35 percent and 
above, it contained a clause stating that 
other minerals would be made the subject 
of special decrees. At present, producers of 
these minerals are engaged in talks with the 
Minister of Finance which probably will 
result in their also being accorded relief 
from the 100-percent-surrender provision of 
the August 11 decree. 

In view of the prevailing high minerals 
prices and the accord reached between the 
Government and producers it is expected 
that Bolivian mineral production will now 
expand as rapidly as is technically possible. 


PETROLEUM 


Although production of crude petroleum 
continues low, public criticism of YPFB, the 
State petroleum monopoly, died down dur- 
ing the month as more imported gasoline 
appeared on the market. From October 19 
to November 5 the new Cochabamba refinery 
operated a successful test run, an event 
which also redounded to the credit of YPFB 
and caused a marked change in public 
opinion toward the agency. The test run, 
during which 42,000 barrels of crude was put 
through, demonstrated that the refinery has 
a range from 2,500 to over 5,000 barrels per 
day. Because of low crude production the 
refinery can not be operated continuously 
and it will probably require another 2 months 
before enough crude can be accumulated to 
refill the pipe line from Camiri and permit 
another run. 

On October 31 the Senate passed a bill 
which provides for the lifting of the petro- 
leum fiscal reserve in the zones of Iturralde 
and Caupolican in the Department of La 
Paz, the Departments of Beni and Pando, 
and the Provinces of Ayopaya and Chapare 
in the Department of Cochabamba. The bill 
permits YPFB to make contracts with mixed 
companies for the exploitation and explora- 
tion of these areas, subject to legislative 
approval in each case. The legislation, 
which contains only two short articles, is 
Vague and makes no attempt to define “mixed 
companies.” In congressional debates lead- 
ing up to the passage of this bill the term 
“mixed company” was usually used in the 
sense of joint participation by state and 
private capital. 
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The Chamber of Deputies on November 9 
passed a bill creating a High Petroleum Com- 
mission charged with reviewing the country’s 
petroleum policy. As neither of these bills 
has as yet been signed by the President, they 
have not been promulgated into law. 


LABOR 


The Sixth National Congress of Mine Work- 
ers which met at Milluni on November 6-13 
was attended by delegates from almost every 
mine union in the country. No delegates 
attended from Catavi, Bolivia’s largest tin 
mine, where workers have shown little in- 
terest in reorganizing their union, dissolved 
after the Catavi massacre of May 1949. The 
congress devoted itself to reorganizing the 
National Federation of Mine Workers and 
elected Juan Lechin and Mario Torrez as 
executive secretary and secretary general, 
respectively. The congress also passed reso- 
lutions requesting that these two union 
leaders, now exiled in Chile, be permitted to 
return to Bolivia and assume their posts. 
While the elections demonstrated some in- 
terest in union leadership matters, the con- 
gress concerned itself primarily with trade 
union issues and passed a resolution pro- 
hibiting its union officials from engaging in 
political activity. An anti-Government at- 
titude was evident in the deliberations of 
the congress, but there was no indication 
that mine workers plan soon to engage in 
militant action. It is not expected that the 
Government will permit the return of Lechin 
or Torrez. 


FINANCE 


The President recently signed a bill en- 
acted by the Congress which provides for 
conversion until December 31, 1953, of the 
following bond issues into a new series hav- 
ing the same principal value but bearing 
considerably reduced interest rates. The 
new series will bear interest at 1 percent in 
1951 and 1952, 1}, percent in 1953 and 1954, 
2 percent in 1955 and 1956, and 3 percent 
thereafter. The obligations to be refunded 
are Republic of Bolivia 6’s of 1950 issued in 
1917, Republic of Bolivia 8’s of 1947 issued 
in 1922, Republic of Bolivia 7's of 1958 issued 
in 1927, and Republic of Bolivia 7’s of 1969 
issued in 1928. Holders of these obligations 
desiring to convert to the new issues will 
receive in addition to principal amounts held 
new bonds representing 10 percent of ac- 
crued, unpaid interest due on old series 
offered for conversion. 

Resources for the servicing of the new 
bond issues are created by law through im- 
position of additional and/or new stamp 
taxes, taxes on industrial production, and 
imports. Servicing of the fiscal obligations 
indicated shall be effected by the Banco 
Central under the supervision of the Comp- 
troller General of the Republic through one 
or more fiscal agents in New York. 

The Central Bank stated on November 10 
that it expects to liquidate the present back- 
log of commercial indebtedness owed to 
United States suppliers within 60 to 120 days. 
This exception is predicated upon the 
anticipated windfall of exchange receipts 
expected to accrue to the Central Bank under 
the provisions of the new tin decree of 
October 30 and the current high price of tin. 
Liquidation of first semester exports of tin 
alone are expected to provide the Bank with 
as much as $3,000,000 by the end of the cal- 
endar year. The availability of dollar ex- 
change to local commercial banks is expected 
to be somewhat slower with the result that 
some 6 to 9 months will be required to fully 
liquidate their share of the backlog. 


CoMMODITY AND MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


The Central Bank, leading importers, and 
the press have shown considerable apprehen- 
sion recently concerning growing shortages 
caused by United States defense planning. 
Export restrictions coming at a time when 
Bolivia appears to have resolved its tin pro- 
duction and dollar exchange problems is re- 


garded as a severe blow to the country’s 
economy. 

The Congress in November passed a law 
providing for the free export of rubber except 
that earmarked by the Government for tire 
barter agreements. Under provisions of the 
law, rubber exporters must within 6 months 
of the date of export bring into the country 
articles of prime necessity, such as machin- 
ery and tools for agriculture, to the extent 
of 100 percent of foreign exchange obtained 
less expenses. The Banco Agricola may con- 
tinue to buy rubber for its own account at 
the free-market price, but under the same 
terms as for other exporters.—U. S. Emsassy, 
La Paz, Nov. 27, 1950. 


Brazil 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY GooD; 
SHORTAGES FORESEEN; PRICES RISING 


The holiday trade on a wholesale and re- 
tail level was active in Brazil, and business 
was reported better than a year ago. In- 
dustrial activity also continued satisfac- 
tory, but there was increasing apprehension 
regarding the prospects of obtaining suffi- 
cient supplies of imported raw materials, in 
view of the international situation, and some 
factories have already reduced production. 
Controlled domestic prices of tires and tubes, 
reflecting rising prices of crude rubber, were 
increased approximately 25 percent. Prices 
of rubber sundries, which are not controlled, 
had already begun to rise before the new 
prices for crude went into effect. 

During the 30 days ended December 18 
corn and menthol crystals were added to the 
list of Brazilian products in respect to which 
barter transactions would be permitted, the 
former up to a limit of 120,000 metric tons 
and the latter under the stipulation that 
barter proposals be presented up to Decem- 
ber 31. Authorization was also given ex- 
clusive distributors and traditional importers 
to import mobile air-conditioning units un- 
der barter. At the close of the period referred 
to, barter transactions were suspended in 
corn and rice under direct orders of the 
President of the Republic, in order to con- 
serve supplies for the domestic market. Bar- 
ter applications already approved and li- 
censed were not affected by this order. 

Negotiations will soon begin in Rio de 
Janeiro with a view to concluding a new 
trade agreement between Brazil and France, 
according to the press. It is also reported 
that the commercial modus vivendi between 
Venezuela and Brazil has been extended to 
April 2, 1951. 

On November 25, 1950, the National City 
Bank of New York inaugurated a new branch 
office at Salvador, Bahia. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Remittances on dollar collections remain 
fairly prompt, although substantial delay 
continues to characterize remittances in 
sterling, Belgian francs, and Swedish crowns. 
Although £5,000,000—-£10,000,000 is reported 
to have been applied to the sterling backlog 
(reportedly in the neighborhood of £18,000,- 
000—£20,000,000), remittance delays still 
range between 314 and 6 months. Belgian- 
franc and Swedish-crown remittance delays 
are approximately 342 and 244 months, re- 
spectively. 

The future of the‘cruzeiro continues to 
be a favored topic for discussion in local 
business circles, but during the past month 
predictions of devaluation appear to have 
given way to greater expectation of a system 
of multiple rates of exchange after the new 
Government assumes office at the end of 
January 1951. Speculative discussion was 
probably given greater impetus by a reported 
interview given to a newspaper reporter by 
Sr. Getuilo Vargas, late in November, in 
which he is said to have stated that profound 
changes would be made in the present ex- 
change system and that he considered mul- 
tiple exchange ideal. 








COFFEE AND RUBBER 


Concern in coffee circles over the moderate 
increase in coffee prices since late Septem- 
ber, and an alleged campaign in the United 
States to force coffee prices down, led to the 
calling of a round-table conference on coffee 
in Rio de Janeiro on November 16 to formu- 
late appropriate recommendations for meas- 
ures to be adopted by the Government. Pro- 
ducer organizations and the coffee trade in 
Santos, Rio, Parangua, and Vitoria were rep- 
resented. The conference submitted a report 
to President Dutra which, according to the 
press, included recommendations that (1) 
the stock of coffee in Paranagua be reduced 
to not more than 400,000 bags; (2) coffee be 
financed by the Brank of Brazil at 80 percent 
of its value; and (3) a more rigorous super- 
vision over exports be instituted in order to 
correct exchange abuses. On December 6 the 
press announced that the Bank of Brazil had 
raised the basis of its loans on “strictly soft” 
Santos coffee from 800 cruzeiros to 900 
cruzeiros per bag. The basis for “soft” coffees 
was increased from 600 to 800 cruzeiros and 
for lower-quality coffees from 500 to 1750 
cruzeiros. The new loan basis for “strictly 
soft” coffee is equal to about three-quarters 
of its market value in Santos. 

To aid in preventing a possible shortage of 
rubber during the coming year, the Amazon 
Credit Bank, successor to the Rubber Credit 
Bank, applied for permission to import 4,500 
tons of crude rubber from abroad by April 1, 
1951. To encourage increased production, on 
November 14 the Executive Commission for 
the Defense of Rubber resolved to raise the 
ceiling price of crude rubber to 22.7 cruzeiros 
per kilogram, retroactive to October 1, 1950, 
an increase of about 25 percent. 


EMPLOYMENT; IMMIGRATION 


Employment continued at high levels. The 
increasing shortages in such materials as 
soda ash, caustic soda, tin plate, sulfur, cop- 
per, and zinc was discussed in numerous edi- 
torials and statements by commercial and 
industrial leaders. The threat of cutbacks in 
production owing to materials shortages and 
the accompanying threat of substantial un- 
employment is causing some anxiety in busi- 
ness and labor circles. There was no change 
apparent in the now chronic shortage of 
semiskilled and skilled workers, however, and 
an acute shortage of farm labor was reported 
in the Sao Paulo area. 

The subject of immigration was accorded 
considerable attention. The Italian Techni- 
cal Commission continued surveys of various 
colonization sites and the bylaws of the Com- 
panhia Brasileira de Imigracao Italiana were 
approved by the Government. During the 
month, 424 Italian and 164 German immi- 
grants arrived. The Italians were agricul- 
turists, to be located in existing colonies in 
Bahia, Goias, and Parana. The Germans were 
skilled workers and technicans, most of them 
to be located in Santos and Sao Paulo.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, RIO pE JANEIRO, Dec. 18, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN BARTER REGULATIONS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announces in notice 210 of 
December 7, 1950, that it will receive for 
examination proposals envisaging the sale 
of mate in new markets according to a dis- 
patch of December 15 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. If the proposals 
are approved along general lines barter pro- 
posals will be permitted which will grant 
greater flexibility in the corresponding im- 
ports of merchandise even though such mer- 
chandise might normally be under a quota 
regime. The criteria for such importations 
are to be determined by the Foreign Trade 
Consultative Committee in each case. 

The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil announces in notice 211 of 
December 7, 1950, that it has made the fol- 
lowing changes in previous notices which 
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provide for importation in barter transac- 
tions of passenger automobiles, household 
refrigerators, washing machines, pocket and 
wrist watches and cases. 

Passenger automobiles.—Licensing on the 
basis of 50 percent of the 6-month quota to 
which traditional and exclusive factory rep- 
resentatives are entitled for automobiles hav- 
ing a f. o. b. value of US$2,000 or its equiv- 
alent in other currencies; with the approval 
of the Executive Committee for the Defense 
of Rubber such vehicles may come equipped 
with the respective tires and inner tubes. 

Household refrigerators.—Licensing on the 
basis of 40 percent of the imports made by 
exclusive factory representatives during the 
year 1947, 1948, or 1949. 

Washing machines.—In addition to condi- 
tions of notice 192 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of August 14, 1950), licensing in 
favor of exclusive factory representatives on 
the basis of imports made in 1947, 1948, or 
1949. 

Pocket and wrist watches.—Licensing in 
favor of interested parties who fulfill the 
conditions of notice 170 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of May 15, 1950) up to the 
limit equivalent to imports made during the 
3-year period 1946-48, it being understood 
that to importers without tradition but who 
deal only in watches and similar items there 
shall be granted a separate quota so long as 
they are exclusive representatives of trade- 
marked watches registered in the proper 
Department of the Ministry of Labor. 

Lace —Licensing on the basis of the pro- 
visions contained in notice 174 of March 20, 
1950 (see FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 
15, 1950). 


RosEWoop OIL: To BE PLACED UNDER 
BARTER 


Rosewood oil is to be placed under barter 
against the importation into Brazil of any 
licensable commodity from any country, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of December 3, 1950, 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. The Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil has been authorized by 
the Foreign Trade Consultative Committee 
to permit such barter transactions. The 
bank is now completing investigations among 
the 37 producers as to the total amount 
available for export. As soon as these in- 
vestigations are completed, an official an- 
nouncement will be made. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DETAILS OF STEEL-IMPORT CONTROL 


Further information has been received con- 
cerning the operation of the import control 
affecting the use of steel for certain purposes 
restricted by Essential Materials (Defense) 
Act, Order No. 1, effective January 1, 1951 
(reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 1). 

Bars and shapes; piping (steel and 
wrought iron); plates, rails; tie plates; angle 
or splice bars; sheets and strip including tin 
plate, terneplate and tin mill black plate; 
corrugated sheets; structural shapes and 
piling; tubing; wire (cable and rope); rein- 
forcing mesh; chain-link fencing; ornamen- 
tal fencing, and wire lath may be imported 
under General Permit No. D. T. C. 508 pro- 
vided the importer places a certificate on the 
customs entry that the above products will 
not be used for construction purposes defined 
as follows: 

(a) Construction for purposes of amuse- 
ment, entertainment, or recreation, includ- 
ing theaters, dance halls, amusement parks, 
recreational clubs or halls, holiday camps, 
arenas, rinks, stadia, race tracks, bowling 
alleys and exhibitions; 

(bo) Construction for the merchandising, 
storage, manufacturing or processing of any 
liquors, spirits, beers or wines; 





(c) Construction for manufacturing or 
processing tobaccos, cigarettes, cigars, car- 
bonated beverages or confectionery other 
than bakery products; 

(d@) Outdoor advertising signs. 

Applications for permits for the importa- 
tion of the above-mentioned iron and steel 
products for purposes of construction as de- 
fined above are to be forwarded to the Steel 
Division, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, No. 1 Temporary Building, Ottawa, 
Ontario. The prescribed forms will be fur- 
nished by the Steel Division, Department of 
Trade and Commerce. . 


PAPER SHEETS: Duty STATUS 


By order-in-council P. C. 5743, dated No- 
vember 29, 1950, paper in single sheets con- 
taining not less than 144 square inches, not 
exceeding .012 and not less than .003 of an 
inch in thickness, specially processed plain, 
punched, printed or not, for use in dupli- 
cating machines, are permitted entry from 
the United States and other most-favored- 
nation-tariff countries at 744 percent ad 
valorem during the period October 1, 1950- 
December 31, 1951, under tariff item 181c. 
Imports from British preferential-tariff 
countries are permitted duty-free entry, and 
imports from general-tariff countries are 
dutiable at 35 percent. 

This continues the duty status which was 
in effect for the above-described sheets dur- 
ing the period January 1, 1949-September 
30, 1950. 


AGREEMENT WITH Ecvuapor SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Ecuador.’’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CosTA RICA 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Costa Rica.’’) 


PORK IMPORT AND EXPORT BANS REMOVED 


In accordance with an announcement 
made in Ottawa on December 29, 1950, Cana- 
dian import and export controls on pork and 
pork products are removed effective from 
January 1, 1951. The export control on hogs 
except purebred certified stock will, how- 
ever, be continued. 

The import controls applied specifically to 
tariff item ex7, fresh pork; and to tariff 
item ex10, prepared or preserved bacon, hams, 
shoulders, and other pork. 

The rescinded export controls applied to 
dressed hogs and other edible pork products 
except brains, casings, ears, feet, hearts, hog 
bungs, hog-bung caps, kidneys, livers, scalps, 
skins, snouts, stomachs, tails, and ground or 
comminuted canned pork products. 

Canada has been negotiating with the 
United Kingdom for continuation of the 
war and postwar bulk purchasing contracts 
for bacon, but nonfinal agreement has yet 
been reached. The British have offered 29 
cents for 130,000,000 pounds, but Canada is 
not yet willing to accept that price. In that 
connection, however, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has announced a price-support program 
for pork, calculated to return to the Cana- 
dian producer for each pound of Grade A 
hogs an amount equivalent to that which 
he would have received on the basis of Wilt- 
shire sides sold to Britain at 32%, cents a 
pound f. o. b. port. Any quantities pur- 
chased by the Government will be made 
available to the United Kingdom and other 
countries at prices to be agreed upon. This 
leaves the door open for the British con- 
tract. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT TO PERU- 
CHILE COMMERCIAL TREATY SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Peru.”) 
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Colombia 


Commodity Controls 


PRICE INCREASES FOR DOMESTIC 
ALUMINUM MANUFACTURES AUTHORIZED 


Authority was given for increases in prices 
of domestically produced aluminum prod- 
ucts, by decree No. 3255 of October 25, 1950, 
promulgated in the Diario Oficial of Novem- 
ber 20, according to a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. 

This authorization appararently was given 
because of rising prices of raw materials used 
in the production of aluminum products. 
The decree authorizes that a study be made 
to ascertain the price increases in raw ma- 
terials and other costs and that the price 
ceilings of domestically produced aluminum 
goods be revised accordingly. 

Under the provisions of the recent Colom- 
bian tariff law prices of specified domestically 
produced articles were frozen in order to 
guarantee to local consumers that the added 
protection against imports afforded domes- 
tic industry by the new tariff would not result 
in higher prices for essential domestic prod- 
ucts. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
August 14, 1950.) 

It is not clear whether the rise in duty 
rates will also be considered in adjusting 
prices. If it is, the addition would appear 
to be an inroad on the above-stated policy. 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTATION 
OF AUTOMOTIVE REPAIR PARTS 


A special exchange allocation for the im- 
portation of the following specified automo- 
tive repair parts by traditional importers was 
established by regulation No. 58 of the Co- 
lombian Office of Exchange Control, dated 
December 5, 1950, states a dispatch from 
the United States Embassy in Bogota: 


Tariff No. Description 


374 a . Articles of unhardened rubber for 
technical use. 

Ex. 377-D Containers of liquid adhesive tire 
patches. Cold patches for repairing 
tires. 

Ex. 410-A_. Cork packing material. 

Ex. 421-D__.... Moist paper in rolls for packing mate- 
rial for automotive vehicles. 

Ex. 426-C_. . Paper packing material for automotive 
vehicles. 

Ex. 635_. Paper and cardboard coated with nat- 
ural or artificial abrasives. 

636 . Fabrie coated with natural or artificial 
abrasives. 

Ex. 669 : Safety glass for automobiles. 

673. Glass for headlights. 

Ex. 726-A Automobile tire chains. 

Ex, 823-A-2 Engines for automobiles and trucks, 
as well as their components and de- 
tached parts thereof. 

Ex. 828. . Air pumps for inflating automobile 
tires. 

Ex. 833 . Automobile jacks. 

Ex. 854-B_- Mechanical lubricators. 

856 _ , Bearings of all kinds, ball, roller, or 
cylinder. 

861. Electric storage batteries and their 
plates. 

Ex. 863 Electric appliances for starting, light- 
ing, and signaling, for motor vehicles. 

864_.._._______. Electric ignition apparatus for combus- 
tion engines, including spark plugs. 

Ex. 866-—A __ . Lamps for automotive vehicles. 

a . Components and detached parts of 
automobiles and tractors, whether 
finished or not, not elsewhere speci- 
field or included. 

Ex. 917-C__.... Hydrometers for storage batteries. 

Ex. 920 . Air-pressure gauges for automobile 
tires. 

921-A. Precision measuring instruments (for 
graduating, gauging, calibrating, 
etc.) 


This allocation, amounting to 20 percent of 
the importers’ regular commercial-exchange 
quotas, may be utilized until January 31, 
1951, a guaranty deposit of 20 percent of the 
value of each license for these products being 
required. 

As has been the case in all recent measures 
authorizing special allocations, this regula- 
tion also provides that importers must adhere 
to maximum prices which are in effect or may 
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be established for the articles concerned, or 
they will lose their import-licensing privilege 
for a period not exceeding 1 year. 


ADDITIONAL MERCHANDISE IMPORTABLE 
UNDER COMMERCIAL QUOTAS 


The list of merchandise importable under 
commercial quotas has been extended by 
several recent circulars of the Colombian 
Office of Exchange Control, according to two 
dispatches from the United States Embassy 
in Bogota, dated December 4 and December 
11, 1950, respectively. 

Exchange Control Circulars Nos. 829 and 
830 added the following commodities to the 
list of articles importable into Colombia with 
official exchange and chargeable to commer- 
cial quotas: 


Tariff 
No. Description 

937 Organs. 

938 Spare parts for pianos and organs: 
(a) Keyboards 
(b) Piano mechanisms 
(c) Others 

942 Accordions and mouth organs. 

945 Wind instruments: 

(a) Of metal 
(b) Of wood 
(c) Of other materials 

946 Stringed instruments: 
(a) Played with a bow 
(b) Others 

947 Percussion instruments. 

948 Musical instruments not elsewhere 
specified, metronomes, and tuning 
forks. 

949 Strings for instruments: 

(a) Of metal 
(b) Of gut or other material 

950 Spare parts of musical instruments. 

NoTe: With regard to pianos, item 
No. 936, professional players actively 
engaged in playing may import these 
with occasional licenses reimburs- 
able with official exchange; non- 
professionals may import pianos 
with exchange certificates. 

377-d Rubber nipples and prophylactics. 

233—-a Sodium borate. 

— Chemical products or preparations 
used as fixers for solder. 

702 Tron or steel wire solder. 

761 Solder of copper alloyed in any pro- 
portion with other metals, in bars, 
rods, sheets, grain, or powder. 

800 Alloys of metals not elsewhere speci- 

201} fied. 

910—-e 


Goggles with frames of ordinary 
metal for the protection of work- 
ers. 


Exchange Control resolution No. 63, of 
September 21, 1950, which authorized the 
list of products importable with exchange 
certificates under the new commercial quo- 
tas, has been amended by Exchange Control 
circulars Nos. 822, 830, and 836, which add 
the following articles: Shirt buttons, collar 
buttons, necktie clips and chains, key chains, 
penknives, wristwatch bracelets, shirts and 
collars for formal wear, construction mate- 
rial known as “Roxdale” and “Resilyte” used 
for floors, walls, ceilings, table tops for res- 
taurants, etc., and refractory glass. 

The following items have been added to 
the list of articles importable with official 
exchange and chargeable to commercial 
quotas, by circulars Nos. 836 and 837: 


Magnifying lenses, mounted. 
Paper reinforced with textile threads (for 


plans). 

Respirators and gas and dust masks for 
workers. 

Bicycle repair parts. 

Timeclocks. : 


Black antimony sulfate. 
Barium chlorate. 


(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of De- 
cember 11, 1950, for previous additions to 
the lists of commodities importable under 
commercial quotas.) 


EXCHANGE ALLOCATION FOR IMPORT OF 
DrvuGSs, MEDICAL SUPPLIES, AND SURGI- 
CAL INSTRUMENTS 


A special exchange allocation for the im- 
portation of specified drugs, medical sup- 
plies, and surgical instruments by tradi- 
tional importers of these products has been 
established by regulation No. 59 of December 
7, 1950, of the Colombian Office of Exchange 
Control, according to a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy in Bogota. Amounting to 20 
percent of importers’ regular commercial ex- 
change quotas, this allocation may be uti- 
lized until January 15, 1951. A guaranty 
deposit of 20 percent of the value of each 
license will be required. 

The regulation further provides that im- 
porters must adhere to maximum prices 
which are in effect or may be established 
or they will lose their import-licensing privi- 
liges for a period not exceeding 1 year. 

[The American Republics Division, Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., is pre- 
pared to furnish United States firms with 
information as to whether products in which 
they are interested have been included on 


the list of items authorized by this special 
allocation. ] 


TRUCKS: REGULATION ON EXCHANGE 
ALLOCATION FOR IMPORTS REVISED 


Regulation No. 48 of the Colombian Of- 
fice of Exchange Control issued on Novem- 
ber 27, 1950, establishing a special exchange 
allocation for the importation of trucks has 
been superseded by Regulation No. 57 of 
November 30, 1950, which establishes price 
control by the Exchange Control Office over 
the sale of the vehicles and also extends the 
validity period of the special allocation from 
December 16, 1950, to January 15, 1951, ac- 
cording to a dispatch from the United States 
Embassy in Bogota. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of January 1, 1951, for announce- 
ment of Regulation No. 48.) 

The new regulation has added the pro- 
vision that in order to be entitled to an 
allocation each distributor must sign a form 
letter to the Exchange Control Office promis- 
ing to sell the vehicles at a maximum margin 
to cover general expenses and profit not 
exceeding 25 percent of the sum of the fol- 
lowing specified costs: Dealer’s net factory 
price; dealer’s net price for extra equip- 
ment; transportation from factory to port; 
storage and handling costs; financing, 5 
percent; freight and insurance; stamp tax 
on exchange; customs duties; port charges 
including wharfage, municipal tax, prepara- 
tion of manifest, handling, licenses, etc. 
(calculated at 75 pesos); servicing of ve- 
hicle in Colombian port (calculated at 50 
pesos for unboxed vehicles and 200 pesos for 
boxed vehicles); transportation from port to 
Bogota (calculated at 200 pesos) or to other 
cities according to distance; and servicing 
in the city of destination (calculated at 100 
pesos). 

A provision of the form letter, which is an 
annex to the regulation, is that each dis- 
tributor must promise to supply the Office of 
Price Control with a list of buyers of the 
vehicles and to investigate the use to which 
the buyers put their trucks in order to pre- 
vent their resale. When an individual im- 
ports a truck and supplies all the necessary 
funds for the transaction and merely places 
the order through the local agent the latter 
is entitled to a commission of only 7 percent 
of the net cost. Violation of this agreement 
will result in cancelation of the offender’s 
import quota for a period not to exceed 1 
year. 

Regulation No. 57 establishes a noteworthy 
precedent, inasmuch as this is the first in- 
stance in which the Exchange Control Office 
itself has fixed the maximum price. Most 
recent Exchange Control measures have, on 
the other hand, contained a stipulation 
providing that importers must observe prices 
fixed by the Colombian Office of Price Con- 
trol. This action was motivated by the recent 
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suspension of price controls on automotive 
vehicles by the Price Control Office because 
of insufficient personnel and facilities to 
enforce its maximum prices. 


Costa Rica 


GOVERNMENT FIGHTS INFLATIONARY 
TRENDS 


During November 1950, rising prices and 
the already high cost of living plagued con- 
sumers, commerce, and Government. A 
law for the “defense of the economy” was 
passed, giving the Economic Minister power 
to fix prices on all imported and indigenous 
products. Maximum profit margins were 
also established between importer, whole- 
saler, and retailer. Eighty-nine local firms 
were under scrutiny for price fluctuations 
and profiteering. The administration re- 
moved price controls on all articles of native 
origin, excluding monopoly and_  short- 
supply items. The National Production 
Council established lower prices on the die- 
tary staples of flour, beans, and rice, which 
it sells through Government stores. Roughly 
75 percent of Costa Rican workers subject 
to minimum-wage legislation, however, will 
receive increases in basic wages. The rates 
prescribed show an average 15 percent 
increase. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Apparently as a result of considerable 
pressure from coffee growers and processors, 
the Central Bank again modified its credit 
policy. The Central Bank had offered 120 
colones per fanega (112 pounds of clean cof- 
fee) to finance the 1950-51 crop, while the 
growers requested a credit of 170 colones per 
fanega to allow them to hold their coffee for 
future higher prices. The present under- 
standing allows a credit of 150 colones per 
fanega, and 530,000 fanegas are to be so 
financed. 

Meeting with the National Production 
Council, the President advocated increased 
diversification in agriculture as necessary 
for the general economic development of 
the country. Whereas coffee, sugar, and cat- 
tle were singled out for intensification by 
way of foreign loans and new seeds and 
strains, the new dollar-earning agricultural 
products are to be eggs, poultry, honey, and 
tomatoes. 

Plans are being discussed to permit the 
immigration of 3,000 Italian farm workers. 
At present, labor is the principal factor lim- 
iting the expansion of Costa Rican agricul- 
ture. 

Of the 1950—51 coffee crop, 17,000 quintals 
have been sold at an average price of 
US$53.15 per quintal (101.4 pounds). The 
1950-51 cacao-crop forecast is 5,000 metric 
tons, of which 4,850 is to be exported. 
Prices at Port Limon have averaged US$36 
per 100 pounds recently. 

Third-quarter 1950 production of spin- 
nable abaca fiber was 758,100 pounds, while 
the fiber shipped during the period was 
1,327,500 pounds. The decrease in produc- 
tion during the third quarter was due to 
a@ proposed later harvest and a heavy ferti- 
lization program for the control of the tip- 
over root disease. 

Press notices state that a United States 
firm has entered into four contracts to 
take the entire banana produce of the Atlan- 
tic zone. This area, abandoned some years 
ago by another United States firm because of 
soil and plant disease, is now resuming pro- 
duction. 

No market has been found for a 25,000- 
quintal surplus of a 70,000-quintal yearly 
production of salt. 


FOREIGN TRADE; AVIATION 


Notice appeared in the press that Costa 
Rica would denounce its trade treaty with 
Norway. A trade treaty with Spain is being 
considered, the trade involved being about 
US$600,000 per year. A French trade dele- 
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gation plans to visit Costa Rica during 
January. 

In November US#$483,000 was authorized 
for payment on the backlogged commercial 
debt. The unpaid balance now approximates 
US$9,000,000, and another payment of 
US8$500,000 was scheduled for December. 

The local press noted that the Costa Rican 
Ambassador in Washington had been in- 
structed to explore with bondholders in the 
United States the payment of the external 
bonded debt, all issues of which have been 
in default since 1941. The formula sought 
is to include a renegotiation of interest pay- 
ments already due and a rescheduling of the 
amortization. 

The colon on the free exchange market 
averaged 8.80 and 8.90 to the United States 
dollar, buying and selling. No great fluc- 
tuations took place during the period. 

LACSA, a Costa Rican incorporated airline, 
was given permission on October 23 by the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority to land in Miami. 
Approximately a 6-hour service from San 
Jose via Habana has been put into operation. 
The TACA international airline contract was 
approved by the Legislature.—U. S. EMBAssy, 
San JOSE, DEc. 14, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CANADA SIGNED 


A commercial modus vivendi granting 
unrestricted unconditional most-favored- 
nation treatment between Canada and Costa 
Rica was signed in San Jose on November 
18, 1950. The agreement will be valid for 1 
year after publication in the Official Gazette 
and thereafter may be terminated by either 
Government on 3 months’ notice. 


Eeuador 


New LAW CHANGES DOLLAR-SUCRE RATE; 
TRADE PROCEDURES SLIGHTLY AFFECTED 


Commercial activity during November 
1950 was generally good, although some mer- 
chants held off import commitments, await- 
ing the executive decision on exchange 
control and the exchange rate. Money for 
retail purchases continued to be available 
in large quantities. Merchants continued 
liquidating dollar obligations as rapidly as 
possible—this, too, in anticipation of an 
altered exchange rate. 

On November 30 President Plaza signed the 
anticipated executive decrees, effective De- 
cember 1, changing the par value of the sucre 
from 13.5 per United States dollar to 15, 
establishing a new law of international ex- 
change to replace the 1947 emergency in- 
ternational exchange-control decree, and 
providing regulations for administration of 
the new law. 

Preliminary studies indicate that the new 
law will effect only slight changes in past 
procedures for importation and exportation. 
Issuance of import and export permits was 
suspended briefly as the new exchange law 
went into effect but was resumed by the 
end of the first week of December. Some de- 
lay in the processing of permit applications 
and in the release of exchange is expected 
temporarily during the period of transition 
from the former to the new exchange sys- 
tem. 

The Guayaquil exchange-control office is- 
sued import permits in November for a total 
of $3,392,609, compared with $3,991,806 for 
October and $2,700.381 for November 1949. 
The free-market dollar moved between 18.4 
and 19.9 sucres in November, ending the 
month at about 18.7. 

Banana exports from Guayaquil were re- 
ported unofficially in November at 341,768 
stems, compared with 377,861 in October and 
328.673 in November 1949. 

Preliminary figures from the controlled 
mills gave rice imports for November as 
1,783,981 kilograms, compared with 3,560,118 
kilograms for October and 4,390,269 kilo- 
grams for November 1949. 





Cacao entering Guayaquil in November for 
eventual export totaled 2,384,035 kilograms, 
compared with 2,313,912 in October and 911,- 
094 in November 1949.—U. S. CONSULATE GEN- 
ERAL, GUAYAQUIL, DEc. 8, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA SIGNED 


A commercial modus-vivendi agreement 
between Ecuador and Canada was signed in 
Quito on November 10, 1950, by representa- 
tives of the two participating Governments, 
according to a recent dispatch from the 
United States Embassy in Quito. As in the 
previous agreement, which terminated in 
September 1949, most-favored-nation treat- 
ment is extended reciprocally in all matters 
affecting customs rights, as well as in every- 
thing concerning the manner of collecting 
duties and other regulations and formalities 
relating to export and import. The agree- 
ment will be valid for 1 year from December 
1, 1950, and is renewable automatically from 
year to year unless repudiated by 3 months’ 
advance notice. 

Among the main Ecuadoran imports from 
Canada are wheat flour, purebred cattle, 
newsprint, agricultural machinery, chemi- 
cals, etc. Ecuador’s main exports to Canada 
consist of bananas, coffee, cacao, and panama 
hats. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Septem- 
ber 5, 1949, for announcement of termination 
of previous modus vivendi between Ecuador 
and Canada.) 


El Salvador 


CHRISTMAS TRADE NORMAL; CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS IN SHORT SUPPLY 


Christmas buying appears to have pulled 
the Salvadoran retail business out of its un- 
usual slump. Merchants who have reported 
during the past 2 months that retail sales 
have been slower this season than in any 
recent year now state that turn-over is ap- 
proaching normal. Wholesale trade is still 
booming, but wholesalers are finding their 
open accounts difficult to collect. Many are 
tightening up on extension of credit. The 
market is saturated with textiles of all kinds, 
and stores are filled with toys and giftware 
for Christmas. 

The large orders placed during the past 6 
months in Europe for construction materials 
have not yet arrived, and a good portion of 
them have not yet been shipped. Iron rein- 
forcing bars, galvanized sheets, nails, wire, 
pipe, plumbing fittings, and many other 
items used in the construction trade are in 
short supply. Only cement is plentiful. 
With local demand for these materials in- 
creasing steadily, and with reports of tight- 
ening controls in the United States, importers 
are openly pessimistic about future prospects. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The desire of Salvadoran importers to fill 
their shelves has caused them to clear ship- 
ments from customs as quickly as possible. 
Banks report that collections of import drafts 
have improved considerably in recent weeks. 
Because of the current tendency of Salva- 
doran importers to overstock, however, the 
collection situation in this market could 
deteriorate rapidly. 

Since coffee shipments were unusually low, 
the country’s foreign-exchange reserves con- 
tinued to decline during November. The 
heavy import volume noticeable since the 
outbreak of the fighting in Korea continued. 
Nevertheless, total gold and foreign-exchange 
holdings of the Salvadoran banks as of No- 
vember 30, 1950, were still well ahead of the 
figures for the same date in 1949, amount- 
ing, respectively, to US$42,862,000 and 
US836,152,800. 

The Government is planning to open an 
air-cargo customhouse at Ilopango Field, the 
airport of entry at San Salvador. The new 
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facilities are expected to make possible the 
immediate registry and release of air cargo 
upon payment of duties. 


COFFEE 


Coffee export prices picked up a bit during 
the second half of November and have since 
continued firm at from US$53 to US$53.75 for 
good washed coffees. Sales volume has not 
been great, however, and only about 400,000 
bags of the 1950-51 crop have been registered 
for export with the Compania Salvadorena de 
Café. The crop is expected to amount to 
about 1,000,000-1,150,000 bags (of 60 kilo- 
grams each). It is unusually late in ripen- 
ing this season. 


1951 GOVERNMENT BUDGET 


The National Assembly is now considering 
the budget for 1951, which at 110,000,000 
colones (US$44,000,000) will be by far the 
largest in El Salvador’s history. The sub- 
stantially increased coffee export tax, which 
went into effect on November 1, will supply 
the greatest part of the increased govern- 
mental receipts expected next year. The 
Assembly has approved an extraordinary bud- 
get of 10,000,000 colones for stockpiling ma- 
terials and equipment destined for President 
Osorio’s social-development programs. The 
purchases are to be financed through a spe- 
cial issue of Treasury bills or notes, but most 
of the money will come through unfreezing 
large Government cash deposits, which have 
been tied up by the Government’s unwieldy 
accounting systems. Purchasing missions 
are expected to leave for the United States 
in January.—U. S. Empassy, SAN SALVADOR, 
Dec. 18, 1950. 


Germany. Western 
Economic Conditions 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS UP SHARPLY: SALES 
TO U. S. REACH NEw PEAK 


Western German exports and imports 
reached postwar record monthly levels in 
October 1950. Total exports of $214,200,000 
were 29 percent above the preceding month’s 
figure of $165,700,000 and 20.7 percent above 
the previous postwar monthly high of $177,- 
600,000 in August 1950. Total imports of 
$312,200,000 were 30.6 percent higher than 
the figure of $239,100,000 recorded in Septem- 
ber 1950 and 13.2 percent above the previous 
postwar monthly high of $275,700,000 in De- 
cember 1949. The October 1950 total trade 
deficit was $98,000,000. 

Exports to the United States ($16,200,000) 
and to Latin America ($21,800,000) rose 
sharply in October to reach postwar monthly 
record figures. The same was true for ex- 
ports to the participating countries ($143.- 
700,000). However, within the OEEC group 
the record rise in exports was mostly ac- 
counted for by shipments to the nonsterling 
participating countries. October exports to 
the participating sterling countries ($11,- 
300,000) were still below the postwar peak 
of $13,200,000 reached in July 1950. October 
exports to eastern Europe were $10,600,000 
and those to the nonparticipating sterling 
area were $8,300,000 (a new postwar high). 

October imports from the United States 
($42,700,000) and from the non-OEEC ster- 
ling area ($16,300,000) increased considerably 
over figures for September 1950. Deliveries 
from Latin America ($18,500,000) and eastern 
Europe ($14,800,000) were slightly above 
September 1950 figures. Imports from the 
participating countries ($202,000,000) were 
at a new postwar high, 28.2 percent above 
the previous postwar peak of $157,500,000 set 
in September 1950. This rapid rise was 
shared equally by imports from both the 
participating sterling and participating non- 
Sterling areas. 

The commodity breakdown shows the ex- 
port rise was accounted for almost entirely 
by finished goods. The increase in imports 
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occurred in all commodity groups, with semi- 
finished goods predominating. A review of 
these foreign-trade figures reflects a rapidly 
expanding Western German economy. Dur- 
ing the past year the source of imports has 
shifted markedly from the United States to 
western Europe. Exports have developed 
favorably to all areas. Whereas the Western 
German trade deficit a year ago was almost 
exclusively a problem of trade with the 
United States, it is now becoming increas- 
ingly a problem of trade with the member 
countries of the Europeon Payments Union. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF Goops WITH 
HUNGARY CONCLUDED 


An agreement for an exchange of goods 
between the Federal Republic of Germany 
and Hungary, covering the calendar year 1951 
and amounting to about $33,000,000 in each 
direction, was concluded in Budapest on 
November 22, 1950, according to the Bundes- 
anzeiger of November 29. The agreement 
will take effect after approval by the Allied 
High Commission. 

Press reports indicate that under the old 
agreement, which was prolonged from Sep- 
tember 30 to the end of 1950, Western Ger- 
many has accumulated a credit balance of 
about $6,000,000, because of the shortfall of 
Hungarian deliveries caused by the bad 
harvest. This balance is to be redeemed 
through additional Hungarian deliveries to be 
effected by the end of 1950, the products 
involved including wheat, oil, oilseeds, pigs, 
cattle, rice, and poultry. 

Under the new agreement, Hungarian de- 
liveries to Western Germany of agricultural 
produce, mainly bread and fodder grains, 
livestock, fish, meat, oil and oilseeds, sugar, 
and fresh and preserved fruits and vegetables, 
are to amount to about $28,000,000; indus- 
trial raw materials and products are to 
account for approximately $5,000,000. 

Western German exports to Hungary are 
to consist mainly of machinery totaling about 
$11,600,000, iron and steel valued at about 
$4,400,000, chemicals at about $4,000,000, and 
electrical equipment and miscellaneous in- 
dustrial items. 

(See For=etun COMMERCE WEEKLY of No- 
vember 28, 1949, and July 24, 1950, for 
previous announcements.) 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT ON EXCHANGE OF GooDs WITH 
GERMANY CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Western.’’) 


Iran 


EXPORT MARKET ACTIVE; DOMESTIC TRADE 
LaGs 


Economic conditions in Iran during No- 
vember 1950, exhibited diverse trends. 
Whereas transactions for export were active 
at advancing prices, local trade remained ata 
comparatively low level. Important develop- 
ments during the month included the con- 
clusion of a trade agreement with the 
U. S. S. R. and revision of the foreign-ex- 
change regulations. 

Brisk trading was reported in an increasing 
number of export products with prices rising 
steadily. The products in greatest demand 
included cotton, gum tragacanth, and poppy 
seeds. In contrast to the increased turn- 
over in export transactions, domestic trade 
continued to lag. This was attributed partly 
to uncertainty over the potential effects of 
the trade agreement with the U.S. S. R. and 
the general price trend. 

The trade agreement with the U.S. 5S. R. 
became effective on November 10, 1950. Al- 


though quantities of Soviet cement, sugar, 
and chinaware arrived at Caspian ports and 
other border points in October, they were 
still in the Customs, pending negotiations 
for Iranian products. Trade with the 
U. S. S. R. is to be handled by an official 
Iranian company, which has already been 
organized for that purpose. 

In order to control the retail price of sugar, 
substantial shipments of which are expected 
from the U. S. S. R., the Iranian Council of 
Ministers by decree of November 16, 1950, 
reestablished a Government monopoly over 
all sugar transactions, including distribution 
among consumers. 

The trade agreement with Western Ger- 
many, which envisages an exchange of goods 
at the annual rate of approximately $26,000,- 
000, is expected to be submitted soon to the 
Majliss (Iranian Parliament) for ratification. 
The Iranian delegate was instructed to sign 
the agreement, which has been under re- 
view by the Iranian Government for more 
than 2 months. 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


The free market in foreign exchange, es- 
tablished in July, was eliminated by a decree 
issued November 9, 1950. The decree pro- 
vides that foreign-exchange transactions will 
be conducted on the basis of three rates of 
exchange, namely: The official rate, which 
remains unchanged at 32.50 rials to the 
dollar; the middle rate, which corresponds 
to the former certificate rate and remains 
at 40 rials to the dollar; and the highest legal 
selling rate, which in effect replaces the for- 
mer free rate and is established at 48.75 rials 
to the dollar. These rates are expected to 
be stabilized by direct purchases and sales 
of exchange by the Bank Melli through au- 
thorized banks. 

The official rate will apply to the pur- 
chases of rials of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
and to all other invisible transactions, in- 
cluding procurement of local currency by 
travelers and members of the diplomatic 
corps. The middle rate will apply to the 
purchase of exchange for financing the im- 
portation of “essential items.’”’ The highest 
legal selling rate will apply, through the ex- 
change-certificate system, to all export pro- 
ceeds and to sales of exchange for financing 
imports not specified in the decree or pro- 
hibited entirely. 

The decree also requires exporters to sell 
to authorized banks all foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds derived from exports.—U. S. Emsassy, 
TEHRAN, Nov. 24, 1950. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUOTAS FOR CERTAIN PRODUCTS ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
announcing quotas in the amounts shown 
for the following products. The quotas 
cover imports from all countries unless speci- 
fied differently. The quota for each of the 
products is similar to amounts permitted 
importation during periods recently expired. 

Electric filament lamps: Importation of 
50,000 certain electric filament lamps is au- 
thorized during the period December 1, 1950, 
through May 31, 1951. 

Metal screws: Importation of 50,000 gross 
of certain metal screws having slotted heads 
and tapered threads is authorized during the 
period January 1, 1951, through June 30, 
1951. Of this quota, 48,000 gross shall be 
screws which are manufactured either in 
the United Kingdom or in Canada. 

Leather boots and shoes: Importation of 
40,000 units (20,000 pairs) of certain leather 
boots and shoes is authorized during the 
period January 1, 1951, through December 
31, 1951. 

Rubber-proofed wearing apparel: Impor- 
tation of 12,000 articles of rubber-proofed 
clothing is authorized during the period 
January 1, 1951, through December 31, 1951. 
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Woven cotton piece goods: Importation of 
the following goods is authorized for the 
period December 1, 1950, through December 
31, 1951: 


Ticking and wunpatterned materials 
used in the manufacture of shirts, pa- 
jamas, dungarees, and other protective 
clothing: The quota is 6,000,000 square 
yards, of which 3,600,000 square yards 
shall be of United Kingdom manufac- 
ture. 

Patterned and other piece goods used 
in the manufacture of shirts and pa- 
jamas: The quota is 8,600,000 square 
yards, of which 6,800,000 square yards 
shall be of United Kingdom manufac- 
ture. 

Toweling: The quota is 100,000 square 
yards, of which 80,000 square yards shall 
be af United Kingdom manufacture. 

Materials not covered by any of the 
three above quotas: The quota is 25,- 
000,000 square yards, of which 18,000,000 
square yards shall be of United King- 
dom manufacture, 1,900,000 square yards 
of United States manufacture, and 
2,100,000 square yards of Netherlands 
manufacture. 


Motorcar bodies and body shells, chassis, 
body and chassis, and certain body parts: 
Importation of the following products is au- 
thorized for the period Januady 1, 1951, 
through December 31, 1951: 


Bodies and body shells: The quota is 
60 completely or substantially assem- 
bled motorcar bodies or body shells oth- 
erwise than attached to chassis. 

Chassis: The quota is 60 completely 
or substantially assembled motorcar 
chassis without body or body shell at- 
tached thereto. 

Body anc chassis: The quota is 120 
completely or substantially assembled 
motorcar chassis with bodies or body 
shells attached. 

Body parts: The quota is 10 certain 
motorcar body parts. 


Import DuTy IMPOSED ON CERTAIN 
PRODUCTS 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
imposing import duties on the following 
products: 

Certain glass containers: An order effec- 
tive on October 6, 1950, imposes a customs 
duty of 50 percent ad valorem, or 7 shil- 
lings and 6 pence per 100 containers, which- 
ever is greater, on hermetically sealed or 
rubber-capped glass containers of a capacity 
not exceeding 100 cubic centimeters, which 
at the time of importation contain water or 
a solution of water and sodium chloride. A 
preferential rate of 3344 percent ad valorem, 
or 5 shillings per 100 containers, whichever 
is greater, is applicable to products of United 
Kingdom and Canadian manufacture. 

Electric water heaters: An order, effective 
on November 21, 1950, imposes a customs 
duty of 50 percent ad valorem on water con- 
tainers which have a capacity of more than 
28 and not more than 100 imperial gallons 
and are designed, constructed, and intended 
to be used in hot-water-circulation systems 
and to be heated solely by internal electric 
elements and are completely or substantially 
assembled. A preferential rate of 3344 per- 
cent ad valorem will be applicable to prod- 
ucts of United Kingdom and Canadian 
manufacture. 


Israel 


LITTLE CHANGE IN ECONOMIC TREND 


Inflation continued strong, the crop out- 
look improved, and certain changes were 
made in the administration of economic 
controls in Israel during the month ended 
November 20, 1950. 

Inflationary pressure, which had gained 
momentum during August and September, 
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slackened slightly during the latter part of 
the period under review. From October 18 
to November 15, 1950, currency in circulation 
increased by about I£1,000,000 to I£71,538,240, 
while foreign currency held by the issuing 
bank declined by I£1,100,000 to I£12,696,240. 

The Israel pound improved on the unoffi- 
cial Tel Aviv gold bourse, where the price 
of gold sovereigns declined from I£14.440 to 
I£10.870. (This improvement apparently was 
only temporary, as the price of gold sover- 
eigns subsequently rose again, according to 
later reports.) 

Previous estimates of the 1950-51 citrus 
crop were revised upward. A yield of 6,000,- 
000 boxes, of which slightly more than 
5,000,000 boxes would be exportable fruit, is 
now anticipated. A good banana crop, esti- 
mated at 4,000 tons, is indicated, and a satis- 
factory fig harvest of about 2,000 tons is 
expected. The season’s first grapefruit was 
shipped to the United Kingdom on No- 
vember 15. 

The revised foreign-trade policy favoring 
nonpayment imports was implemented dur- 
ing the month by the issuance of licenses 
for substantial quantities of building mate- 
rials and tires. 


AGREEMENTS SIGNED 


New trade agreements were signed with 
the Netherlands and Finland, following the 
expiration of the old agreements. The new 
agreement with the Netherlands provides for 
purchases by Israel during the coming year, 
totaling I£2,000,000, payable roughly one- 
third by exports from Israel, one-third by 
the transfer of Israel-held capital in the 
Netherlands, and one-third by dollar cur- 
rency. 

The new agreement between Israel and 
Finland is the first signed by Israel provid- 
ing that imports be completely paid for by 
exports. Israel’s exports will comprise oils, 
chemicals, woolen and cotton fabrics, knit- 
wear, silk and rayon goods, alarm clocks, 
and passenger automobiles and trucks. In- 
asmuch as the automobile-assembly plant in 
Israel is not yet in operation, special arrange- 
ments have been made to have the first 
automobiles and trucks shipped from the 
United States to Finland and payment 
credited to Israel’s account. Imports from 
Finland are to include various types of card- 
board and paper products, lumber, prefabri- 
cated houses, railway equipment, and fishing 
vessels. 

An air agreement was signed between 
Israel and the Netherlands, and an agree- 
ment providing for reciprocal rights in the 
use of airports in the United Kingdom and 
in Israel was completed and is awaiting 
signature. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


An Israel company inaugurated weekly 
flights to Athens, via Nicosia, and to Johan- 
nesburg, via Khartoum and Nairobi. This 
service replaces that formerly furnished by 
a South African company. 

With a view to implementing the Govern- 
ment’s policy of curbing travel abroad, a bill 
was introduced imposing a tax of up to 50 
percent on tickets purchased in Israel for 
international travel. 

The Ministry for Trade and Commerce 
was made responsible for the administration 
of economic controls over all commodities 
other than foodstuffs. This function was 
formerly handled by the Ministry of Supply 
and Rationing, which was dissolved. 

Two measures were established with a 
view to increasing the efficiency of Israel’s 
ports. A Port Advisory Council was ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Communications 
and a subcommittee was set up by the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Knesset to investi- 
gate and submit recommendations to in- 
crease port efficiency and to establish closer 
coordination among the various port author- 
ities —U. S. Empassy, Tet-Aviv, IsraEL, Dec. 
12, 1950. 





Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs TARIFF AND EXCISE TAXES 
REVISED 


A number of items were exempted from 
import duty, and excise taxes on alcoholic 
beverages were increased in Israel by Govern- 
ment regulation No. 129, effective October 
18, 1950, and published in the Official Gazette 
of November 16, 1950. 

Under the regulation, the following items 
are exempted from import duty: Various raw 
and semimanufactured materials used in the 
manufacture of electric bulbs; air guns; rifles 
with single rolled barrels of not more than 
8-millimeter diameter if imported by an ap- 
proved organization; ordinary rifles and pis- 
tols; cyanite (imported after September 1, 
1950); and coaktar enamel and coal-tar 
primer for covering iron pipes. 

Excise taxes on all alcoholic beverages ex- 
cept beer were increased substantially, and, 
as a consequence, higher prices for such 
beverages went into effect on November 16, 
1950. ; 


Kuwait 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


It is estimated that from 70 to 80 percent 
of total Kuwaiti imports are. reexported, prin- 
cipally to Saudi Arabia and Iran. In view 
of existing world conditions Kuwaiti mer- 
chants have recently been placing large or- 
ders for imported goods, some for immediate 
reexport and some for stockpiling purposes. 
The atmosphere of caution that was preva- 
lent a month ago has largely disappeared 
and there is considerable speculation and 
advance purchasing even though world 
prices are higher. 

Retail trade in the Sheikhdom is strong, 
although the volume is less than a year 
ago when the personnel of the local oil 
company numbered almost twice as many. 
Prices for most imported goods, particularly 
United States products, are higher, although 
prices for staples such as sugar and rice have 
declined somewhat. 

Oil royalties accruing this year to the 
municipality are expected to total the equiv- 
alent of $3,000,000 of which $2,000,000 will be 
spent for equipment for the new water-dis- 
tillation plant to be constructed in Kuwait 
city. Of the remaining royalties, $500,000 
will be used for new hospitals and $500,000 
for new schools. 

It is planned to install a sewage system in 
the city of Kuwait and to resurface old 
roads and to build new ones. Little progress 
has been made thus far on any of these plans 
except the purchase of some equipment for 
the water-distillation plant. This plant of 
American origin will consist of 10 units and 
will provide about 1,000,000 gallons of fresh 
water daily. It is expected to be completed 
in 3 years and is the same type of system 
recently installed by the local oil company 

Construction by private firms, most of it 
along streets leading from the main square 
to the bay, is proceeding satisfactorily. Al- 
though some doubt has been expressed by of- 
ficials that all of the new buildings will be 
utilized, apartments and shops which are 
completed have been promptly rented. 

The labor force of the local oil company 
has stabilized at what may be considered 4 
permanent level with approximately 7,000 
workers, and it is expected that there will be 
only the normal ratio of personnel turn- 
over in the future. There is still specula- 
tion as to whether the American Oil Com- 
pany will strike oil in the Neutral Zone to 
the south of Kuwait, but less interest is 
evidenced since the company abandoned its 
third well. 

The rupee value of the dollar in the Ku- 
wait open market increased to selling and 
buying rates on December 14 of 5 rupees 5 
annas and 5 rupees 4 annas, respectively.— 
U. S. CONSULATE, Basra, Dec. 18, 1950. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Mexice 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS’ IN 
DURING NOVEMBER 1950 


Business was generally favorable in Novem- 
ber, with practically all sections reporting 
satisfactory sales. In the border districts, 
improvement was due chiefly to tourist ex- 
penditures and holiday buying. Despite the 
improvement over business activity of the 
preceding month, however, November trade 
was below that of November 1949. Agua 
Prieta reported that wholesale and retail 
trade continued depressed. A slight decline 
in business activity was noted in Nuevo 
Laredo, but in the Reynosa, Matamoros, and 
Monterrey areas conditions were seasonally 
normal or better. In some cases sales were 
up 20 percent over those of October. High 
cotton prices and a lively tourist trade con- 
tributed to these favorable conditions. 

At Veracruz shipping was 50 percent 
greater than that of November 1949; and 
at Mazatlan heavy exports of shrimp and 
the outward movement of 580,000 gallons 
of molasses to the United States lent a pros- 
perous air to busin¢ss. Mexicali and No- 
gales reported intenfe commercial activity, 
as Christmas and tourist trade boomed. 
Volume was reported, to be up 20-35 percent 
over November 1949 in the Mexicali district. 

Mexico’s financial picture showed contin- 
ued improvement during November as the 
Treasury accumulated foreign reserves, 
thereby substantially increasing its stocks of 
gold. The exchange position showed no vari- 
ation from previous months, with dollars in 
abundant supply and the rate steady at 8.64 
pesos to the United States dollar. At times 
the local banks were actually selling dollars 
to regular clients at the same price at which 
they had just purchased them. The price 
of gold held around US$38 to the troy ounce. 
As reserves of the Bank of Mexico continued 
to increase, rumors of a peso revaluation per- 
sisted. Informed persons, however, believe 
that there is little likelihood of such action 
being taken by the Mexican Government. 

Collections, on the whole, were good with 
one or two exceptions. Agua Prieta and Pie- 
dras Negras reported bank collections slow 
and credit restricted. Other areas declared 
payments on bank loans to be prompt and 
deposits rising (in the case of Reynosa, up 
100 percent over 1949). Deposits were heavy 
and collections easy at Mexicali, Guadalajara, 
and Ciudad Juarez. 

The November index of wholesale prices 
stood at 331.9 (1939—100), compared with 
$26.4 for October and 294.3 for November 
1949. At the same time, the cost-of-living 
index rose from 364.0 in October to 386.2 
(1989100) in November, which compares 
with 342.7 in November 1949. 


MEeExIco 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural conditions throughout the 
country during November were reasonably 
satisfactory, and both the sugar-grinding 
and the winter-vegetable-shipping seasons 
were well under way by the end Of the month. 
Tomato production was expected to be 15 
percent greater around the Tijuana area than 
in 1949. In that area are irrigation facilities, 
and practically all tomatoes grown there are 
for export. 

The Agua Prieta district reported almost 
ho rainfall, and livestock consequently were 
only in fair condition. At Guaymas, lack 
of rain was hurting crops, and tomato pro- 
duction was expected to be less than half 
of the 1949 crop. The orange harvest was 
estimated to be lower, but prices were con- 
siderably better than in November 1949. 
Exports of this fruit were moving in volume 
to Canada, and some were being made to the 
United States after sterilization. Piedras 
Negras and San Luis Potosi reported cattle 
conditions as normal, and the first-named 
district reported sheep, goats, and hogs were 
in better-than-normal condition. 


January 15, 1951 


In Piedras Negras, wheat planting began 
in November, with 10 percent more new land 
being put under cultivation. At San Luis 
Potosi more cotton acreage was planned. 
The same district expected the embargo on 
ixtle fiber to be ended in February 1951. 
Ranges were poor in the Tampico area, and 
corn and beans were reported to be scarce 
owing to lack of rain. Tomatoes were being 
harvested, however, and the cotton outlook 
was said to be good 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION; EMPLOYMENT 


Industrial activity was comparatively high 
during November, as steel plants, flour mills, 
cement factories, and textile plants worked 
at or near capacity. At Lake Chapala the 
water level continued to fall, and the power 
situation again became difficult for electric- 
energy consumers. High world prices for 
metals stimulated the rehabilitation and 
opening of marginal mines, and production 
of copper, lead, and zinc was greatly accel- 
erated. 

Petroleum production in the Tampico area 
was high with a total of 5,470,000 barrels. 
Exports of crude and other petroleum prod- 
ucts from this area amounted to approxi- 
mately 250,000 cubic meters (157,000 barrels) . 
The new Salamanca refinery operated on a 
reasonably high schedule and was rapidly 
rounding into a finished producing plant. 
Petroleos Mexicanos was reportedly desirous 
of constructing a new plant to make lubri- 
cating products, possibly to be built in Mex- 
ico City in 1951. 

Industrial plants utilizing tinplate, steel 
sheets, plate, and other iron and steel raw 
and semiprocessed materials began to feel 
the pressure of scarcities of these articles in 
the United States and Europe. The canning 
industry in particular will be seriously af- 
fected, and the economy of a w ole section 
of the country disrupted unless s.fficient tin 
plate for cans for the 50,000-ton pineapple 
pack is received before February 1951. Be- 
tween 2,500 and 3,000 tons of tin plate for this 
purpose are urgently needed, but as of De- 
cember 26, 1950, no American mill had sig- 
nified a willingness to supply it. Another 
item in short supply and for which substan- 
tial imports from the United States are re- 
quired is steel scrap. Steel plants have been 
combing the country for supplies of scrap, 
but the small amounts available are said to 
be priced so high as to make purchase uneco- 
nomical. Furthermore, American scrap is 
preferred because of its better quality. 

There was no evidence of serious unem- 
ployment in the Federal District in November. 
At Mazatlan, 600 workers lost their jobs when 
a canning factory was sold. Veracruz re- 
ported that a bag-manufacturing plant at 
Orizaba had been forced to close because of a 
shortage of ixtle fiber. At the end of the 
month the “illegal walkout” at the Nueva 
Rosita zinc plant was still in effect, but a 
large percentage of workers (over 3,600) was 
on the job. At Palau, Coahuila, coal-mine 
activities were practically paralyzed, with 
1,300 miners out on strike. 


FOREIGN TRADE; TOURISM 


Mexico's foreign trade continued to be pre- 
dominantly with the United States. Official 
statistics of the Mexican Government for the 
month of October indicate that total value of 
such trade was 915,000,000 pesos. Of this 
amount, 468,800,000 pesos corresponded to 
imports and 445,800,000 pesos to exports. 
The resulting 23,000,000 pesos import balance 
was the first since June. It seems likely that 
Mexico had a moderate import balance in 
1950, possibly slightly in excess of 100,000,000 
pesos. 

The volume of tourist business in 1950 was 
expected to exceed that of the preceding year. 
Latest official statistics are for the third quar- 
ter of 1950, which showed total tourist entries 
of more than 110,000. The two top months 
were July and August, with 40,803 and 40,467 
entries, respectively. There were indications 
of a seasonal slackening in October and 
November.—U. S. Emsassy, MExIco City, DEc. 
26, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF MODIFIED FOR VARIOUS 
PRODUCTS 


The following modifications in the Mexi- 
can import tariff were made by executive 
decree of September 5, 1950, published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 18, and 
effective 5 days thereafter: 


Duty REMOVED 


1. The 3 percent ad valorem import duty 
was removed on tariff fraction 1.01.00, 
“Goats or sheep for breeding purposes,” and 
on tariff fraction 1.01.20, “hogs for breeding 
purposes.” 

NEW CLASSIFICATIONS 

The following new tariff classifications 
were established: 

Fraction 3.31.12, defined as “Bricks and 
solid or hollow tiles of nonrefractory red clay 
coated with ceramic enamel on one or more 
of its faces, when each piece weighs more 
than 600 grams,” pays a duty of 0.75 peso 
per thousand plus 8 percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 3.31.87, defined as “Refractory 
tiles and bricks which are dark gray in color 
because they are made of clays which have 
been fused electrically (corhart), as well as 
those manufactured with a base of Sili- 
manita, identifiable by their marble color 
with coffee-colored or clear gray markings, 
generally used in ovens for melting glass,” 
pays 0.23 peso per 100 gross kilograms. 

Fraction 3.51.27, defined as “‘Table spoons, 
knives, and forks of copper or its alloys, even 
when they have handles of these materials,” 
pays a duty of 2 pesos per legal kilogram plus 
50 percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 3.53.38, defined as “Tubes and 
pipes of cast iron with an inside diameter 
greater than 35 centimeters,” pays a duty of 
0.01 peso per gross kilogram plus 5 percent 
ad valorem. 

Fraction 3.54.65, defined as “Cloth made 
of iron or steel wire of circular section with 
a diameter greater than 2 millimeters and 
with the spaces measuring more than 10 
centimeters on each of its four sides, pro- 
vided that said wires are soldered along the 
entire length of the cloth,” pays a duty of 
0.10 peso per gross kilogram plus 35 percent 
ad valorem. 

Fraction 3.54.91, defined as “Spoons, 
knives, and forks for table use, of iron or 
steel, even when they have handles of these 
materials, not specified,’ pays a duty of 2 
pesos per gross kilogram plus 35 percent ad 
valorem. 

Fraction 3.54.92, defined as “Spoons, 
knives, and forks for table use, of stainless 
steel, even when they have handles of this 
material, not specified,’”’ pays a duty of 2 
pesos per legal kilogram plus 50 percent ad 
valorem. 

Fraction 6.06.40, defined as “Mixtures and 
preparations with an alcohol and fixed oil 
base, used as a liquid for hydraulic brakes, 
with a weight, including the immediate con- 
tainer, up to 10 kilograms,” pays a duty of 
0.50 peso plus 20 percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 6.06.41, defined the same as frac- 
tion 6.06.40, except that the weight, includ- 
ing the immediate container, shall exceed 
10 kilograms, pays a duty of 0.50 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 10 percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 6.21.20, defined as “Alcohols, or- 
gano-metallic salts, and other basic organic 
sulfonates which are not oils and greases, 
identifiable by the fact that when 50 cubic 
centimeters of an aqueous solution of the 
product containing 25 percent water is 
treated with 10 cubic centimeters of sulfuric 
acid and brought to the boiling point, there 
is no separation of the fatty acids,” pays a 
duty of 0.20 peso per legal kilogram plus 5 
percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 6.21.21, defined as “Mixtures and 
preparations of organic sulfonate products 
with additions of mineral materials (carbo- 
nates, hydroxides, and potassium and so- 
dium phosphates), when it is proved that 
they are used as cleaning, moistening, or 
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emulsifying mixtures in industry,” pays a 
duty of 0.50 peso plus 10 percent ad walorem. 

Fraction 7.31.11, defined as “Iron and steel 
ribs for shoes and the shanks containing 
them,” pays a duty of 0.10 peso plus 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Fraction 8.59.80, defined as “Apparatus 
which together forms a complete unit for air 
conditioning, provided it is composed of the 
following elements: Cabinet, compressor, 
coil, ventilator, and air filter, with a weight 
up to 1,500 kilograms,” pays a duty of 0.20 
peso plus 15 percent ad valorem. 


MODIFIED DESCRIPTIONS 


3. Descriptions of the following tariff frac- 
tions were modified, but duties remain un- 
changed: 

Praction 2.52.04 has been modified to read: 
“Lumber cut in rectangular shape with any 
side measuring up to 10 centimeters, with 
one of the sides convex and the ends cov- 
ered with a special substance, and having 
a length greater than 25 centimeters and up 
to 60 centimeters.” Formerly the fraction 
read: “. . . with any side measuring up to 
5 centimeters, and having a length 
greater than 25 centimeters and up to 45 
centimeters.” 

Fraction 3.31.00 has been modified by in- 
serting the words “not specified”; thus, it 
now reads: “Bricks and solid or hollow tiles 
of nonrefractory clay, not specified, for con- 
struction of walls.” 

Fraction 3.53.34 has been modified by in- 
serting the words “not specified,” to read: 
“Tubes and pipes of cast iron, with an inside 
diameter up to 35 centimeters, not specified.” 

Fraction 3.53.64 has been modified to read: 
“Sheets of iron or steel, corrugated, gal- 
vanized or not, with a thickness greater than 
2 millimeters.” The fraction formerly read: 
“Sheets of iron or steel, corrugated, galva- 
nized or not, with a thickness greater than 1 
but not exceeding 4 millimeters.” 

Fraction 3.56.12, formerly defined as “Forks, 
spoons, and knives for table use, of stainless 
steel or common metal, gold or silver plated, 
not specified, or with handles of common 
metal, gold or silver plated” and paying a 
duty of 1.80 pesos per legal kilogram plus 
45 percent ad valorem, has been broken down 
into the new fraction 3.54.92 (see definition 
above) and the following fraction, which re- 
tains the number 3.56.12: “Spoons, knives, 
and forks for table use, of common metal, 
silver or gold plated, even when they have 
handles of this material.” The duty on this 
fraction is now 2 pesos per legal kilogram 
plus 50 percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 3.56.56, formerly defined as “Forks, 
spoons, and knives, of common metal, not 
specified,” has been modified to read: 
“Spoons, knives, and forks, for table use, of 
common metals, not specified, even when 
they have handles of this material.” The 
duty has been increased on this fraction 
from 1.50 pesos per legal kilogram plus 35 
percent ad valorem to 2 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram plus 35 percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 7.31.10, formerly defined as 
“Counters, shanks, and toe caps of all ma- 
terials, for footwear’’ and paying a duty of 
0.03 peso per legal kilogram plus 13 percent 
ad vaiorem, has been modified to read: 
“Counters, shanks, containing no iron or 
steel, and toe caps of all materials, for foot- 
wear.” This fraction pays a duty of 0.03 
peso per gross kilogram plus 13 percent ad 
valorem. 


Duty REDUCED 


4. The duty was reduced on the following: 

Fraction 7.90.75, “Spare parts for pencil 
holders, fountain pens, and penholders of 
any material except fine metal, with parts of 
gold and silver, or plated with these metals,” 
formerly 0.10 peso per legal kilogram plus 
50 percent ad valorem, now pays 0.10 peso 
per legal kilogram plus 30 percent ad 
valorem. 

Fraction 7.90.76, ““Penpoints of fine metal 
for fountain pens,” formerly 0.10 peso per 
legal kilogram plus 50 percent ad valorem, 
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now pays 0.10 peso per legal kilogram plus 
30 percent ad valorem. 

Fraction 9.56.94, “Spare parts and repair 
parts of all kinds, not specified, for motor- 
cycles or velocipedes,” formerly 0.80 peso 
per legal kilogram plus 10 percent ad valorem, 
now pays 0.40 peso per legal kilogram plus 5 
percent ad valorem. 


FRACTION DROPPED 


5. The following was removed from the 
import tariff: 

Fraction 3.54.86, defined as “Forks, spoons, 
and knives for table use, of iron or steel, even 
when they have handles of this metal,” and 
paying a duty of 1.50 pesos per gross kilo- 
gram plus 25 percent ad valorem. This clas- 
sification is covered in the new fraction 
3.54.91, described above. 


MEXICAN EXPorRT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


According to a dispatch dated December 
5, 1950, from the United States Embassy in 
Mexico City, the following modifications 
have been made in the Mexican export tariff: 

1. By a Presidential Decree signed on Oc- 
tober 13, 1950, published in the Diario Oficial 
of November 27, and effective therewith new 
percentage exemptions from the 15-percent 
ad valorem export surtax were established 
for the following items (former exemptions 
are shown in parentheses). 

Percent 
Item exemption 
91-13, Gems or jewels of silver, com- 
bined with tecali (transparent 

marble) and similar stones on a 

base of calcareous carbonates__ 50 (none) 
91-14, Gems or jewels of silver, com- 

bined with agate, cameos, rock 

crystal, obsidian, opals, turquoise, 


and similar stones__..-...-..-.- 60 (none) 
91-15, Jewels of silver with parts of 
gold without precious stones____ 60 (80) 


91-17, Silver in ornamental articles, 
dinner sets, and other products of 
silversmithing, with parts of gold, 
without precious stones, not speci- 
fied, even if gilded............ 60 (none) 

91-18, Silver in ornamental articles, 
dinner sets, and other products of 
silversmithing without stones, not 
specified, even if gilded___-~_-- 50 (none) 

91-45, Spoons, knives, and forks made 
of silver, even when they contain 
a 8 Se IE 80 (none) 


2. By a Presidential decree signed on Oc- 
tober 14, 1950, published in the Diario Ofi- 
cial of November 27, and effective the 
following day two new tariff classifications 
were established: 

Fraction 28-02, which provides for a duty 
of 0.50 peso per gross kilogram on “henequen 
wax.”’ Since this item was previously clas- 
sified under fraction 28.01, dutiable at 4.74 
pesos per gross kilogram, the effect of the 
new fraction is to facilitate export of wax 
of this type. The original fraction, 28.01, 
has been amended to read: “Vegetable waxes, 
whatever their composition, presentation, 
and container, not specified.” 

The second new fraction established, 91-— 
45, “Spoons, knives, and forks made of sil- 
ver, even when they contain parts of steel,” 
is exempt from duty. These items previ- 
ously were classified under fraction 91—42 or 
91-43, also exempt from duty. 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS ON CERTAIN U. S. AND 
CANADIAN Goops LIBERALIZED 


Included in the December 5, 1950, an- 
nouncement by the New Zealand Customs 
Department were several amendments to 
the import-licensing schedule for 1951 of 
interest to certain American manufacturers 
and exporters. 

Licenses will be granted by collectors for 
imports from the United States and Canada 





during the period July-December 1951 up 
to the value of imports of such goods from 
the same sources in the like period of 1950 
for the following goods: Item 301 (2), 
printed books, papers, etc.; ex. 335 (2), en- 
gines specially suited for use in motor ve- 
hicles; ex. 389 (Cc), spare parts of motor 
vehicles; and ex. 394 (10), oil, n. e. i., includ- 
ing mineral lubricating oil. 

Import licenses for sausage skins and cas- 
ings of animal origin, item 443 (1), from the 
United States and Canada may be issued 
not exceeding 100 percent of the value of 
licenses granted for similar goods from same 
sources in 1950 

Certain types of artificers’ tools under 
354 (1) from the United States and Canada 
may be granted additional import licenses 
up to 50 percent of the amounts of basic 
licenses issued for similar goods in 1950. 
Licenses can be used for imports from either 
the United States or Canada. 

The foregoing merchandise imported from 
and being the produce or manufacture of 
any country other than a “scheduled coun- 
try” is exempt from the requirement of an 
import license. “Scheduled countries’ in- 
clude the United States, Canada, U.S. S. R., 
as well as most North American and iron- 
curtain countries. Prior to the December 
5 amendments, applications for licenses to 
import such goods from the United States, 
Canada, and other “scheduled countries” 
were considered individually. 


Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImpPporRT DuTIES May BE IMPOSED 
IMMEDIATELY 


Under an act which became effective on 
October 26, 1950, the Government of Pakis- 
tan, upon recommendation by the Tariff 
Commission and notification in the official 
Gazette, may put into immediate effect any 
new import duty or increase in import duty, 
Previously, import duties or increases could 
be put into effect only by legislative action. 


Paraguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT ARTICLES RECLASSIFIED FOR 
EXCHANGE PURPOSES 


The Bank of Paraguay issued a resolution 
on November 27, 1950, regrouping import 
articles for purposes of determining the 
Bank’s foreign-exchange selling rates for 
individual items, states a report dated De- 
cember 1, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy at 
Asuncion. 

All merchandise previously included in 
group I except wheat flour, wheat, refined 
mineral oils, petroleum, paraffin, gas oil, 
kerosene and similar oils, and gasoline, will 
be reclassified as group II at the rate of 
4.9821 guaranies per dollar. The above ex- 
ceptions, together with financial services of 
the Government, will comprise group I, at 
the rate of 3.121 guaranies per dollar. 

Articles previously classified as group II 
will be reclassified as group III, at the rate 
of 6.0821 guaranies per dollar. 

Merchandise formerly in group III will be 
included in group IVa, at the rate of 8.0521 
guaranies per dollar, and merchandise for- 
merly classified as group IV and articles not 
included in any other group will be classi- 
fied as group IVb at the same rate as group 
IVa. 

All exchange contracts for imports are 
affected by the new groupings except mer- 
chandise already cleared through customs 
for which payment abroad is awaiting trans- 
fer; or Government imports authorized in 
the budget for the current fiscal year. 

(For announcement of previous exchange 
rate classifications, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 28, 1950.) 
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PROHIBITION ON IMPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES 
EXTENDED 


The Paraguayan Government has ex- 
tended until December 31, 1951, the provi- 
sions of decree No. 8689 of December 2, 1949, 
which prohibited the importation of auto- 
mobiles and station wagons into the coun- 
try during 1950, according to a report of De- 
cember 13, 1950, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Asuncion. Exceptions are made for vehicles 
required by Paraguayan Government agen- 
cies; temporary entrance of tourists’ auto- 
mobiles; and automobiles belonging to Para- 
guayan and foreign diplomats. 


Peru 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE POSITION IMPROVES 


A further improvement in the foreign- 
exchange position constituted the salient 
financial development in Peru at the end 
of 1950. With staple export products mov- 
ing at high prices and providing ample sup- 
plies of dollar certificates, the Central Re- 
serve Bank was able to accumulate gold and 
foreign-exchange assets amounting to more 
than $16,000,000 by November 30, compared 
with $13,000,000 in October and $10,000,000 
one year earlier. 

The higher export earnings, representing 
issues of about $16,000,000 in dollar certi- 
ficates in both October and November, con- 
tinued to exceed regular mercantile and serv- 
ice requirements, despite the recent liberal- 
ization of trade restrictions which had not 
noticeably affected the exchange market to 
date. The weakening trend in dollar rates 
persisted and dollar certificates remained 
close to the level of 14.95 soles per dollar, 
which was maintained by supporting pur- 
chases made by the Central Bank. On the 
other hand, quotations for dollar drafts 
dropped from 15.11 soles on November 20 to 
15 soles by the third week of December. 
Prospects were for continuation of the easy 
exchange situation, even considering arrivals 
of goods recently placed on the list of per- 
mitted imports, as a portion of these will be 
payable when offerings of foreign exchange 
derived from sugar and cotton exports will 
further increase supplies in the early months 
of 1951. 

With the present volume of outgoing ship- 
ments to the sterling area running season- 
ally lower, pound-sterling certificates issued 
in November amounted to only £1,227,000, 
compared with £1,500,000 in October. Smaller 
supplies and heavy sterling obligations to 
meet past and new orders for unrestricted 
imports from this area pushed sterling rates 
upward by December 20 to 43.25 soles per 
£1 for sterling certificates and 43.34 for drafts, 
making a dollar-sterling cross rate of $2.89 
for both certificates and drafts. 

The Ministry of Finance announced the 
arrival in Peru of nearly 11 metric tons of 
gold from the United States Federal Reserve 
Bank valued at $12,045,111. This transac- 
tion includes over 7 tons purchased in 1949. 
The shipment of bullion was forwarded to 
Lima and is designed to increase the gold 
reserves of the Central Bank. 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT BETWEEN CENTRAL 
BANK AND BANK OF FRANCE 


The signing of a payments agreement be- 
tween the Central Reserve Bank of Peru and 
the Bank of France, intended to stimulate 
interchange in the French franc, was an- 
hounced on December 5, 1950. The measure 
provides for the issuance of foreign-exchange 
certificates in French francs for Peruvian 
exports to France or the French area. The 
hew French franc certificates may be used 
Only in payment for permitted imports. 


CONGRESS APPROVES BUDGET 


The First Extraordinary Session of the 1950 
Congress was closed on December 20 after 
approval by both Houses of the national 
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budget for 1951. As proposed by the Execu- 
tive, the budget amounted to 1,822,000,000 
soles; Congress approved it at the figure of 
1,938,683,950 soles, including both ordinary 
appropriations and special accounts. Pro- 
mulgation by the President is now required. 
It is anticipated that the Congress may re- 
convene in another extraordinary session 
early in January 1951 to consider other im- 


portant proposed legislation, including the 
Petroleum Bill. 


CIVIL-AVIATION DEVELOPMENT 


Officials of Panair do Brasil arrived in Lima 
during December to negotiate with the Peru- 
vian Government regarding the establish- 
ment of a service between Rio de Janeiro and 
Lima. It is understood that the company 
hopes to inaugurate a biweekly air service in 
January, using Constellations. A represent- 
ative of Linea Aeropostal Venezolana was also 
in Lima making plans for a new air service. 
This company, which now operates three 
weekly flights between Caracas, Venezuela, 
and New York, proposes to begin a weekly 
Service with Constellations in January, be- 
tween Lima and Caracas.—U. S. Empassy, 
LIMA, DEc. 22, 1950. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENT TO PERU- 
CHILE COMMERCIAL TREATY SIGNED 


A supplementary commercial agreement 
between Peru and Chile was signed in San- 
tiago on December 18, 1950, and published 
in the Lima press on December 21, according 
to a dispatch of December 22 from the United 
States Embassy at Lima. This additional 
agreement is to be considered an integral 
part of the basic commercial treaty signed 
between the two countries in October 1941, 
and will remain in effect until abrogated 
by either party upon 60 days’ notice. 

The supplementary agreement provides 
for exemption from import duty in Chile 
of up to 5,000,000 kilograms of Peruvian cot- 
ton annually, and for a 50-percent reduc- 
tion in Peruvian additional surcharges, as 
unified in July 1950, by law No. 11424, on 
all Chilean iron and steel products im- 
ported into Peru. 

(See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 24, 1949, and August 21, 1950, for an- 
nouncements of earlier extensions of the 
basic agreement.) 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT QUOTA LIMITATIONS REMOVED 
FROM SOME PRIME NECESSITIES 


Import-quota limitations are removed 
from a number of “prime necessities” under 
an Executive Order issued on December 21, 
1950. The order also transferred licensing 
authority for importation of these goods 
from the Import Control Administration to 
the Price Stabilization Corporation 
(PRISCO). 

Commodities designated in the order were: 
Tires; fuels and lubricants; cotton textiles; 
medicines; leather, canvas, and rubber for 
shoe manufacture; beltings; truck and trac- 
tor spare parts; jute, jute bags; Hessian 
cloth; fertilizers; commercial glue; paper 
bags for cement and for desiccated coconut; 
certain factory machinery and spare parts; 
animal feeds; wire for nail factories; live- 
stock and poultry; seeds; pulp and paper 
manufactures; roofing materials; plumbing 
and essential construction hardware; rice; 
flour; milk; fish; beef; and coffee beans. 

Although a continued shortage of foreign 
exchange is expected to be a limiting factor 
in imports into the Philippines, first prior- 
ity in allocations of dollar exchange report- 
edly will be given the food staples des- 
ignated. 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


INCREASE IN NOTE CIRCULATION 
AUTHORIZED 


The Bank of Spain was authorized to in- 
crease its note circulation from 30,000,000,000 
pesetas to 35,000,000,000 pesetas, by a decree- 
law published in the Official Bulletin of the 
State of December 19, 1950, states a report 
of December 20, 1950, from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Madrid. 

The decree-law also provides that, in the 
future, authorization to increase the limit 
of bank-note circulation is to be made by 
decision of the Government, after consid- 
eration by the Minister of Finance, upon 
recommendation by the Council of Min- 
isters. 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN RESIDUES OF NICKEL 
CATALYST EXEMPT FROM DUTY 


The United Kingdom Treasury has issued 
an order exempting from duty, under the 
Import Duties Act of 1932, nickel catalyst 
residues of the following description: 
Nickel catalyst residues consisting substan- 
tially of nickel and fat, or of nickel oxide and 
fat, or of nickel, nickel oxide, and fat. 


CERTAIN SODIUM CHLORATE DRAWBACK 
ALLOWED 


The British Treasury has issued an order, 
effective on December 1, 1950, allowing a 
drawback of duties chargeable on imported 
“sodium chlorate, in the form of white pow- 
der, not less than ninety-nine percent pure” 
provided it is used in the manufacture and 
subsequent exportation of “compound weed- 
killer containing not less than 50 percent, 
and not more than 75 percent, by weight of 
sodium chlorate.” 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CoTTON-TEXTILE IMPORT QUOTA 
ANNOUNCED 


An import quota of 5,000,000 kilograms of 
cotton textiles for the year 1951 has been 
established by decree No. 849, states a dis- 
patch of December 21, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy in Caracas. A maximum of 
60 percent of this quantity, or 3,000,000 kilo- 
grams, may be imported during the first 6 
months of 1951, and the remainder, or a 
maximum of 2,000,000 kilograms, may be 
imported during the remainder of the year. 

The National Supply Commission, assisted 
by the Mixed Commission of Textile Manu- 
facturers and Merchants, will make alloca- 
tions against the new quota to Venezuelan 
importers of this type of merchandise pro- 
portionately to their previous imports. 

Licenses issued by the National Supply 
Commission before December 31, 1950, can- 
not be used for withdrawal of merchandise 
reaching Venezuelan ports after the end of 
the 1950 calendar year.: Goods in this cate- 
gory will be charged against the newly estab- 
lished cotton textile import quota for 1951. 

(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
1, 1950, for previous announcement of cot- 
ton-textile quota.) 


ELASTO-PLASTIC SHEETS AND PLASTIC 
SHOE SoLEsS: NEw TARIFF CLASSIFICA- 
TION ESTABLISHED 
New classifications providing higher duties 


have been established in the Venezuelan cus- 
toms tariff for elasto-plastic sheets and plas- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Operations 
Bureau of National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


EGYPTIAN Firm To INCREASE CAPITAL To 
App FuEL-GaAs FACILITIES 


The Egyptian Fertilizer and Chemical In- 
dustries Co. plans to increase its capital by 
£E1,600,000 (£E1—82.87, United States cur- 
rency, postdevaluation). The additional 
capital is to be used principally to obtain 
natural fuel gas from Ras Gharib to supple- 
ment the supply from the Suez refinery. A 
pipeline from Ras Gharib to Suez will be in- 
stalled, and a pumping plant built at Suez; a 
packing plant also will be constructed. It is 
believed that the additional fuel gas will in- 
crease substantially the production capacity 
of the company’s fertilizer factory and re- 
duce the cost of its product. 


OCTOBER PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important chemicals 
in Western Germany in October 1950 was as 
follows, in metric tons (September figures in 
parentheses): Soda ash, 75,200 (69,200); 
caustic soda, 30,600 (30,900); sulfuric acid, 
109,100 (102,700) ; and calcium carbide, 47,300 
(60,700). 


INDIAN Firm Set Up To Propuce Caustic 
SODA AND CHLORINE 


Admednagar Chemical Industries, India, 
capitalized at 10,000,000 rupees (1 Indian 
rupee = $0.2087, United States currency, 
postdevaluation), is being organized to 
manufacture caustic soda, chlorine, and re- 
lated products. The company plans to estab- 
lish a factory in Bombay with a daily output 
of 10 long tons of caustic soda. 


InpIA Issues INK SPECIFICATIONS 


Considerable quantities of ink and ink 
powders are manufactured in India, but the 
industry is organized in small, widely dis- 
. persed units and therefore the quality of the 
products has not always been uniform and 
of desired standards. To assist manufactur- 
ers of these materials, the Indian Standards 
Institution has issued specifications for inks. 
They cover keeping and writing properties, 
materials used, solubility and chemical 
analysis, and packing and marking. 


OCTOBER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of certain important industrial 
chemicals in Japan in October 1950 was as 
follows, in metric tons (September figures in 
parentheses): Soda ash, 16,262 (15,676); sul- 
furic acid, 298,682 (262,352); and calcium 
carbide, 47,233 (32,284). 


PHILIPPINE COCONUT INDUSTRY To BE 
IMPROVED 


The 5-year program of the Department of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources of the 
Republic of the Philippines includes projects 
for improvement of the coconut industry. 
The control and eradication of pests and 
diseases affecting the crop, especially Ka- 
dangkadang, will be emphasized. 


OvuTPU?P OF ACTIVATED CARBON IN JAPAN 
DOUBLES OVER YEAR 


Production of activated carbon in Japan 
has more than doubled within the past year 
to meet increased demands for this product 
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as a decolorizer and deodorizer in the wheat- 
gluten, sake, and sugar-refining industries. 
The number of plants has risen from 32 to 
50. Production in August 1950 was 207,445 
kilograms, compared with 100,380 in August 
1949. 


TAIWAN TO EMPHASIZE FERTILIZER 
PRODUCTION 


Fertilizer production will be emphasized in 
Taiwan (Formosa) in 1951. It is planned to 
produce 47,000 metric tons of calcium 
cyanamide, 45,000 tons of superphosphate, 
and 28,000 tons of ammonium sulfate. 


Leather & Products 


THIRD-QUARTER OUTPUT, FRANCE 


French cattle-leather output totaled 4,229 
tons in September 1950, 3.3 percent less than 
in September 1949. This decrease repre- 
sented a reversal of the upward trend that 
characterized production in July and Au- 
gust 1950, compared with that in the like 
months of 1949. 

Because of greater output during the sum- 
mer, cattle leather was up 19.4 percent in 
the third quarter of 1950 over the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. Production 
in the July-September 1950 period was as 
follows: (figures for 1949 in parentheses), 
in metric tons: Cattle leather, 10,704 (8,965) ; 
calf, 1,189 (890); and horse, 135 (97). 


FRENCH TRADE IN CALF AND KIpP SKINs, 
First Har or 1950 


French exports of calf and kip skins in the 
first 6 months of 1950 totaled 940 and 16 
metric tons, respectively. Of the calfskins, 
the Netherlands took 251 tons, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, 240; the United States, 173; 
Western Germany, 150; Switzerland, 57; Ire- 
land, 32; and Lebanon, 27. Of the kipskins, 
the Netherlands took 10 tons and Norway, 5. 

Calfskin imports totaled 565 tons during 
January—June 1950, and kipskins, 240 tons. 
Algeria and Tunisia were the most impor- 
tant suppliers of calfskins, and Argentina 
furnished 80 percent of kipskin purchases. 


Motion Pietures 


EQUIPMENT MARKET IN BELGIUM 


There are approximately 1,350 commercial 
motion-picture theaters with an estimated 
seating capacity of 760,000 in Belgium. The 
general condition of projection equipment 
now in use is fairly good. Projectors in about 
50 percent of the theaters average 5 to 6 
years of age, and projectors in the remainder 
are from 7 to 15 years old. The potentials 
for the sale of new or reconditioned equip- 
ment are normal, but competition is strong. 
United States equipment is at a considerable 
disadvantage because of its higher price. 
German-made projectors predominate; how- 
ever, the strongest competition at present 
is being offered by the United Kingdom and 
Italy. The general condition of arc lamps 
now in use is reported to be fairly good; the 
principal suppliers are the United States and 
Italy. 

The average age of sound equipment now 
in operation in the larger theaters is 5 to 6 
years; however, in the smailer theaters equip- 
ment of poor quality, 10 to 20 years old, is 





still in operation. It is estimated that in 60 
percent of Belgium’s theaters the sound 
equipment should be replaced or modern- 
ized. Exhibitors are generally unwilling to 
go to the expense of replacement and prefer 
to continue with their present equipment 
as long as possible. The possibilities for 
replacing foreign-made sound equipment 
with United States apparatus is stated to 
be very poor. 

While there is reported to be practically 
no market for the best-quality air-condi- 
tioning equipment, it is believed that there 
is an extensive potential for the sale of 
moderately priced equipment. It is reported 
that 700-800 small theaters might be in the 
market for inexpensive equipment of a kind 
which could be installed without too many 
building alterations. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA, 
First HALF oF 1950 


British East Africa has 47 motion-picture 
theaters with a total seating capacity of 
17,568, located as follows: 18 in Kenya, 16 
in Tanganyika, 10 in Uganda, 2 in Zanzibar, 
and 1 in Pemba. A new theater is projected 
for Nairobi, Kenya, by the Schlesinger group 
of South Africa. Plans and building site 
have not as yet been settled, but it has been 
announced that the project will begin within 
the next 18 months. A new open-air exhibi- 
tion plan has been inaugurated in the city 
of Mombasa, Kenya; the exhibitor shows 
films at hotels and resorts with a mobile 
motion-picture unit. 

During the first half of 1950, the Kenya 
censors reviewed 132 English-language films, 
55 Indian films, and 2 Arabic pictures, Only 
one, a United States feature, was rejected. 
During the 7 months January-July 1950, the 
censorship board in Tanganyika examined 
162 English-language feature films and 72 
Indian features. Seven English-language 
films were rejected by the Board, one on 
moral grounds and the others because they 
were not considered suitable for showing in 
all communities in the area. Deletions 
ordered from five features consisted of scenes 
of torture, riot, strangling, and Negroes and 
whites dancing together. 

The countries of origin of films presented 
to the Uganda censorship during the first 
half of 1950 have not been specified. During 
the period, the board examined 196 feature- 
length films and 284 short subjects. Five 
feature films, three of which were United 
States films, were banned. 


CANADIAN MARKET FoR U. S. EQUIPMENT 
Goon; BRITISH COMPETITION INCREASES 


Since the introduction of motion pictures 
into Canada, United States equipment has 
predominated, in Dominion theaters. There 
has been no significant change during the 
past year in the preeminence of the United 
States product in that market. However, 
there has been a continuation of the trend 
toward manufacturing in Canada (often by 
United States subsidiaries) a greater portion 
of the less-specialized machinery; also, where 
equipment is partially manufactured in Can- 
ada, the tendency is steadily to increase the 
Canadian content. 

The only other competitor of the United 
States in this field is the United Kingdom. 
British products are currently getting 4 
slightly larger share of the Canadian market 
than they did in the past, owing to a price 
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advantage as a result of the British prefer- 
ential tariff, as well as the price-depressing 
effect of the devaluation of the pound in 
September 1949. The 117 theaters owned 
and operated by a British theater chain are 
almost entirely equipped with British projec- 
tion and sound machinery. 

According to the trade, Canadian inde- 
pendent theater owners find the British 
equipment satisfactory, although the major- 
ity prefer the United States product; efforts 
of distributors of British equipment to ex- 
pand sales in this market are intense and 
aggressive. The British share of the Canad- 
ian market for motion-picture equipment is 
estimated at approximately 15 percent, and 
the outlook for expansion is favorable. 

Dealers in motion-picture equipment had 
a good year in 1950. In fact, every year since 
the end of the war has been good, and those 
persons in the best position to make predic- 
tions foresee a favorable market during 1951. 

Responsible in a large measure for the 
favorable market for motion-picture equip- 
ment during the past several years has been 
the unprecedented theater building boom. 
From 1939 to 1946, construction of motion- 
picture houses was rigidly restricted by war- 
time controls. Upon the termination of hos- 
tilities, however, restrictions on construction 
of places of amusement were among the first 
to be lifted, and theaters have been opened 
at a record rate since. A recent report pub- 
lished in a Canadian film journal stated that 
from the beginning of 1946 to October 20, 
1950, a total of 471 new theaters had been 
opened; 131 were under construction; and 
126 were planned. 


COLOMBIA INCREASES EXCHANGE QUOTAS 


Exchange-control resolution No. 53, dated 
November 16, 1950, increases the quotas of 
official exchange assigned to motion-picture 
distributors in Colombia for the payment of 
royalties or the direct purchase of films. 
Quotas for the period July 1, 1949—June 30, 
1950, are to be readjusted to the full amount 
of royalties payable for that period, thus 
permitting the remittance of all royalties 
earned by the foreign motion-picture com- 
panies during that year but not previously 
remitted because they exceeded the import- 
ers’ quotas. With respect to the current year, 
July 1, 1950—-June 30, 1951, resolution No. 53 
authorizes quotas equal to the newly ad- 
justed quotas for the past year plus 10 per- 
cent. Any royalties payable above the 
amount of the quotas may be remitted by 
means of exchange certificates. 

Motion-picture distributors who directly 
purchase their films are authorized quotas of 
Official exchange on the basis of royalties 
which would have been payable had they 
imported the films under royalty contracts; 
their quotas for the current year, therefore, 
will amount to the total of royalties which 
would have been payable during the period 
July 1, 1949-June 30, 1950, plus 10 percent. 
(The amount of royalties which would have 
been payable are calculated on the basis of 
60 percent of gross receipts from the exhibi- 
tion of the films.) Remittances for the pur- 
chase of films in excess of the quotas provided 


may be made by means of exchange certifi- 
cates. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes, & Resins 


LOWER OUTPUT FOR CURRENT YEAR 
PREDICTED IN FRANCE 


Trade sources estimate that production of 
haval stores in France in the year May 1950— 
April 1951 will be 8-10 percent less than in 
the preceding year. Weather conditions in 
the fall of 1950 were unfavorable, and a large 
number of pine trees were damaged by 
storms. 

The last four dips were made under ad- 
verse conditions, and yields were lower in 
quantity and quality than those in the cor- 
responding period of 1949-50. In many pro- 
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ducing centers the scrape crop has not yet 
been delivered to the stills. In some areas 
the amount was higher than expected and 
may partly counterbalance the short yields 
of the last four dips. 


CANADIAN SOAP MAKERS SHOW RENEWED 
INTEREST IN ROSIN 


Canadian soap manufacturers purchased 
only small amounts of rosin in 1949 and the 
first half of 1950 but are showing new interest 
in the market, because of the rise in tallow 
prices. A large company in Toronto, which 
dropped rosin from its soap formula, is re- 
ported to desire a specialty rosin for one of 
its brands. Other major soap companies also 
are seeking rosin, but they use the wood 
product, which importers find difficult to 
obtain. 


THAILAND STICKLAC MARKET ERRATIC 


Price fluctuations somewhat disrupted 
Thailand’s sticklac industry in the first half 
of 1950. Foreign funds have been invested 
in the industry, and it is believed to have a 
future. Anticipation of this development 
and considerable variation in demand from 
abroad have made the market erratic. The 
trade is optimistic, however, despite the low 
to which prices dropped in June. 

Before the war, sticklac was shipped to 
India for processing and reexportation. The 
processing is now done in Thailand and trade 
moves directly to the United States. Ex- 
ports of seedlac to the United States in Cc- 
tober rose in value to $53,350 from $5,695 in 
September. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


CANADA’s IMPORTS RISE, EXPORTS Drop 
FOR First 9 MONTHS oF 1950 


Canada’s imports of perfumery, cosmetics, 
and toilet preparations in the first 9 months 
of 1950 amounted to C$243,876, compared 
with C$174,773 in the corresponding period 
of 1949. The principal sources of supply 
were France (42 percent), United Kingdom 
(32 percent), and the United States (24 
percent). 

Alcoholic perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions in bottles or flasks containing not 
more than 4 ounces, totaling C$122,311, were 
valued at 5 percent more than in the like 
1949 period. Alcoholic perfumery and toilet 
preparations in containers of more than 4 
ounces were valued at C$40,543, a gain of 
29 percent; nonalcoholic perfumery (includ- 
ing toilet preparations) amounted to 
C$80,022, or three times the value of such 
imports in the 1949 identical months. 

Exports of perfumery, cosmetics, and toilet 
preparations had a value of C$51,055 against 
C$90,385 in the preceding year. Perfumery 
and toilet preparations, n. o. p., accounted for 
C$25,630 (C$60,399 in the 9 months of 1949); 
creams, lotions, and other cosmetics, C$23,- 
685 (C$20,232); shaving creams, cakes, and 
sticks, C$1,245 (C$5,876); and dentifrices, 
C8495 (C83,878). 


Textiles 


Hemp CONSUMPTION AND OUTPUT DECLINE 
IN FRANCE; DEMAND FOR FLAX RISES 


French hemp growers in 1950 planted only 
3,795 hectares (hectare—2.47 acres), or 40 
percent less than in 1949; a major part of 
the 1948 and 1949 hemp crops still remains 
unsold. The 1950 hemp crop has been esti- 
mated to be approximately the same as that 
of 1949 because of the higher yield per hec- 
tare. 

Hemp consumption declined to 3,820 tons 
in January—June 1950, and, as a result, only 
2,934 tons were imported, or less than one- 
third of January-June 1949 imports. For 
this reason, producers expect to plant even 
less hemp in 1951. 

Mill consumption of flax fibers increased 
by 10 percent during the first half of 1950, 


and a much greater demand for linen goods 
in the third quarter was noted. This re- 
sulted in a rise of almost 50 percent output 
of flax yarn in September—to more than 
2,200 tons—compared with the monthly 
average for 1949. 

Yarn output in 1951 is expected to increase 
to 30,000 tons, at which level the industry 
will require 42,000 tons of fiber and tow. As 
French processing capacity is only 26,000 tons, 
at least 16,000 tons of processed flax will 
have to be imported in 1951; Belgium is 
expected to be the principal supplier. 


AUSTRALIA’S FABRIC PRODUCTION FOR YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 1950 


Australia’s production rate for rayon piece 
goods during the last 4 months of 1949-5C 
(year ended June 1950) increased consider- 
ably over the first 8 months, with the output 
of dress fabrics jumping from 3,362,000 
square yards in 8 months to 2,894,100 in the 
last 4 months alone. The output of other 
piece goods went from 156,700 square yards 
in the period July 1949-February 1950 to 
114,200 in March-—June 1950. Production of 
dress fabrics, however, dropped from a high 
of 805,400 square yards in June 1950 to 672,- 
500 in July, but increased to 730,300 in 
August, and rose further to 970,400 in 
September. 


SISAL EXPporTs, TANGANYIKA, KENYA, AND 
UGANDA 


Tanganyika exported 85,364 long tons of 
all grades of sisal during the first 9 months 
of 1950, as follows: United Kingdom, 34,621 
long tons; Japan, 9,302; Germany, 8,248; Aus- 
tralia, 6,945; United States, 4,418; Belgium 
and Luxembourg, 3,786; Netherlands, 2,796; 
Union of South Africa, 2,622; Denmark, 1,941; 
Canada, 1,708; Ireland, 1,570; France, 1,440; 
Norway, 1,425; Sweden, 1,110; India, 1,050; 
Italy, 568; Argentina, 421; Uruguay, 345; Po- 
land, 336; and others, 712. 

Kenya and Uganda exported 25,266 and 901 
long tons of sisal, respectively, in the 9- 
month period. 


1950 Hemp Crop In ITALY SMALLER; 
QUALITY IMPROVED 


Italian hemp production from the 1950 
crop amounted to an estimated 65,000 metric 
tons from an area of 61,000 hectares, com- 
pared with 72,200 tons from 64,000 hectares 
in 1949. The reduction was due partly to a 
diversion of land to sugar-beet cultivation 
and partly to the Hemp Consortium’s price 
policy. The Consortium announced a sched- 
ule of reduced payments for low-quality 
hemp in 1949 year in an effort to improve 
quality, and the percentage of the better 
grades is said to be higher for the 1950 crop. 

Prices on 1950-51 raw hemp are approxi- 
mately 5 percent higher for the better grades 
than they were in 1949—50. 

Hemp exports declined in the first 9 
months of 1950 to 23,449 tons (including a 
negligible amount of jute and flax), against 
29,305 tons in 1949. During September and 
October exports showed improvement, and 
during November foreign demand exceeded 
supply. 


TEXTILE MILLS OF BavaRIA, GERMANY, 
INCREASING OUTPUT 


Bavarian (Germany) textile mills further 
increased their output through October 1950, 
and many, including cotton, wool, and rayon 
mills, reached new production peaks for the 
year. A shortage of wool is developing, and 
the local industry is considering mixing 
staple fiber with wool in greater quantities. 
A backlog of orders is expected to keep spin- 
ning, weaving, and finishing mills operating 
through mid-1951. Prices of cotton and 
wool have continued to rise. 

From July through October 1950, rayon 
production was estimated to be 4,916 metric 
tons, and staple fiber (including rayon and 
polyamide fibers), 8,398 tons. 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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German Steamship Service 
To Mexico Resumed 


Announcement has been made of the re- 
sumption of steamship service to Mexican 
ports by the Hapag-Lloyd Line, a joint 
operation of the Hamburg American and 
North German Lloyd lines. The first ship, 
the Heinrich Schulte, was scheduled to 
arrive at Veracruz on December 11, 1950, 
and also to call at Tampico. 

The route served will be Bremen, Hamburg, 
Antwerp, Habana, Veracruz, Tampico, and 
possibly United States Gulf ports on the re- 
turn voyage. Service will be monthly at 
first, with the hope that it will become fort- 
nightly. The agents for Hapag-Lloyd in 
Mexico are Representaciones Maritimas, S. A., 
located at Balderas 31 (office 606) in Mexico 
City. They also represent the Clipper Line. 


Turkey Considers Making 
Iskenderum a Free Port 


A draft bill to create a free port at Isken- 
derum, Turkey’s most important eastern 
Mediterranean port, has been submitted to 
the Council of Ministers. The bill is in line 
with the policy exemplified in the Turco- 
Iranian transit agreement designed to de- 
velop Turkey as an entrepdt for the Middle 
East hinterland. Iskenderum annexed from 
Syria in 1939 and used extensively during 
the war, has dwindled in importance during 
the postwar period but will be built up in 
the port-improvement program, to be 
financed in part by the International Bank 
loan announced last July. 


Mexican Highway Construction 
Progressing Slowly 


Progress on the construction of the No- 
gales-Guadalajara branch of the Inter-Amer- 
ican highway was slow during November. 
Paving was completed on the section of the 
road leading east from the outskirts of Guay- 
mas to Empalme, thus completing the stretcn 
from Guaymas to the Rio Yaqui, but about 
2 miles of highway within the Guaymas city 
limits are still crudely graded. 

Grading continued on the Ciudad Obregon- 
Navojoa section, but completion of the pav- 
ing is not likely in less than 3 months. 
Although it is not a true part of the principal 
highway, work is in progress to improve the 
Navojoa-Alamos road in southern Sonora. 
Municipal authorities hope to pave this road 
also but expect difficulties in obtaining funds. 


Madagascar Plans To Rebuild 
Majunga-Tananarive Highway 


One of the principal highway-improvement 
programs under Madagascar’s 10-year plan is 
that of increasing the capacity of the island's 
most important road, from Majunga to 
Tananarive and thence to Fianarantsoa. 

The High Commissioner recently stated 
that a credit of 300,000,000 CFA francs (about 
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$4,567,000 at 175 CFA francs to US$1) had 
already been asked of the plan authorities 
fer the improvement of the Majunga-Tanan- 
arive road during 1950-51. 

One factor in the planned improvement of 
this road which seems to please the commer- 
cial interests in Tananarive is that the work 
is to be done by private contractors rather 
than by the public-works service. Bids were 
to be asked on this work during December in 
the Journal Officiel. At present, the im- 
provement plans contemplate an asphalt- 
surfaced road. 

The Majunga-Tananarive highway, main 
highway No. 4, covers a distance of 602 kilo- 
meters (374 miles). Majunga is the principal 
port serving the west coast of the island, 
although a moderate amount of trucking 
takes place between that city and the island's 
commercial center at Tananarive. The pres- 
ent poor condition of the road, which is 
ostensibly surfaced with macadam for about 
582 kilometers of its length, but which is 
frequently impassable during the rainy sea- 
son, limits Majunga’s value as a port of entry 
for the high plateau. The load limit of the 
highway is now about 8 metric tons, patently 
insufficient for large-scale trucking. 

With the contemplated improvement, how- 
ever, Madagascar importers are already dis- 
cussing the probable greater importance of 
Majunga as a port of entry. At present, 
Majunga is considerably less important than 
Tamatave. In 1948, for instance, Tamatave 
handled about 325,000 tons of merchandise; 
in an average year Majunga handles about 
50,000 tons. With a good road, and the sub- 
sequent reduction of trucking costs, the ton- 
nage is likely to increase. One important 
Madagascar shipper estimated that the 
trucking cost from Majunga to Tananarive, 
including door-to-door handling charges, will 
be about equal to the railroad freight charges 
from Tamatave, not including the considera- 
ble handling charges at Tamatave and at 
the destination. A good road will undoubt- 
edly do much to augment the importance of 
Majunga. 


Recent Developments on 
French Railways 


The French Government issued a decree on 
November 14, 1950, providing for the coordi- 
nation of rail and highway transport. The 
decree, which covers all major railway- and 
highway-transport operations, provides that 
unprofitable railway branches may be elimi- 
nated; that studies preparatory to a recasting 
of highway and railway tariffs should be un- 
dertaken; and that other methods should be 
established for close cooperation between rail 
and highway transport. This legislation rep- 
resents an attempt to reduce the deficit of 
Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer Fran- 
cais by eliminating some of the highway- 
transport competition. 

Passenger traffic on the S. N. C. F. decreased 
slightly during 1949, totaling 29,471,000,000 
passenger-kilometers, compared with 30,610,- 
000,000 passenger-kilometers in 1948. The 
decrease may be accounted for by the con- 
tinued increase in availability of highway 
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transport. Freight traffic also showed a slight 
decrease with 41,043,000,000 ton-kilometers, 
compared with 41,241,000,000 ton-kilometers 
for 1948. It is believed that this loss of traf- 
fic is also due to increased availability of 
heavy highway transport. 

The S. N. C. F. continued to suffer its peren- 
nial financial difficulties during 1949 and 
ended the year with a deficit of 54,500,000,000 
francs. This deficit continued to be a source 
of much political comment, and many pro- 
posals were brought forward to solve the 
problem. The basic difficulties appear to be 
too-low tariffs, a heavy burden of social 
charges, many unprofitable branch lines, and 


continually increasing competition from 
other forms of transport, particularly 
highway. 


Despite these difficulties, S. N. C. F. con, 
tinued to provide adequate service and/ 
within the limits of its financial ability, im. 
proved the character of its rolling stock and 
motive power. 


Mexico Reports Progress in 
Construction of Power Plant 


Resident engineers report that construc- 
tion of the 25,000-kilowatt thermo-electric 
plant in Guaymas, Mexico, proceeded satis- 
factorily during November 1950, and that they 
expect to complete the plant on schedule in 
October 1951. Installation of boilers and 
generation units is well under way, and about 
25 percent of the 11-kilometer pipeline nec- 
essary to bring water to the plant has been 
completed. 

Testing of one of the three units in the 
15,000-kilowatt thermo-electric plant being 
built at Ciudad Obregon had started, and 
the engineers in charge hoped to place it and 
a second unit in operation before the end of 
December 1950. 


Postwar Progress on 
Japanese Railroads 


The railways of Japan were not severely 
damaged during the war, and considerable ’ 
progress has been made in rehabilitating and 
improving facilities and services. As of 
March 31, 1950, the Japanese National Rail- 
ways had a total of 12,282 miles of line, 
compared with 11,433 miles in 1940. Equip- 
ment has also increased. Steam locomotives 
now number 4,543, compared with 4,272 in 
1940, and electric locomotives now number 
308, compared with 184 in the earlier year. 
Passenger cars increased from 9,535 in 1940 | 
to 9,682 in 1949, and freight cars from 95,000 
to 105,408. 

The volume of business on the Japanese 
railroads also increased. Passenger traffic | 
increased from 49,339,000,000 passenger | 
kilometers in 1940 to 64,103,000,000 in 1949; 
and freight traffic increased from 27,202, 
000,000 ton-kilometers in 1940 to 28,493, 
000,000. j 

Despite this increase in facilities and serv- 
ices, the Japanese railroads have suffered 
financially. Although operating revenues 
increased from 1,000,000,000 yen in 1940 10 | 
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111,600,000,000 yen in 1949, operating ex- 
penses rose during the period from 666,000,000 
yen to 115,000,000,000. Average freight reve- 
nue per ton-kilometer was 1.35 sen in 1940 
with a cost per ton-kilometer of 1.45 sen. 
In 1949 the revenue per ton-kilometer 
amounted to 124.4 sen and costs 193.6 sen. 
(In 1940 the official rate of exchange was 4.25 
yen to US$1; the figure for 1949 was 360 yen 
to US$1. One sen equals .01 yen.) 

The unfavorable showing over the period 
is attributed to greater proportionate in- 
creases in material costs and wages than the 
increases in charges. Passenger business, 
however, has regularly been conducted at a 
profit and continues to be profitable. 


Railway Developments 
In Guatemala 


Plans for construction of a railway across 
the northern Departments of Guatemala 
were not brought any closer to fulfillment 
during 1950. It is believed that the neces- 
sary funds have not been forthcoming, and 
it is doubtful that they will be obtained in 
the foreseeable future unless a marked 
change in the investment market takes place. 
Transfer of the Verapaz Railway equipment 
and properties to the new concern, the 
Northern Railway, was scheduled to take 
place on September 1, 1950, but was not 
made, chiefly because of difficulties in com- 
pleting the formal organization of the 
Northern Railway. In addition, there is 
strong opposition within the Government to 
such a move. 

A notable development of the year was the 
experience of the International Railways of 
Central America with six Diesel locomotives, 
which it began service testing in June 1950. 
The company’s intention was to improve the 
efficiency of its operations with the new 
equipment, especially on the Pacific slope, 
where steep grades make operations slow and 
expensive. 

The service tests were not completed, how- 
ever, because the railway employees’ union 
made a series of demands which it stated 
would have to be met before it would agree 
to modify the collective agreement to permit 
the use of the Diesels. In a series of con- 
versations between labor and management it 
became apparent that the former would 
stand firm in its demands. Because of po- 
litical conditions, the company decided not 
to press the matter, discontinued the service 
tests, and stored the locomotives. 


Railway Link for Southern 
Ethiopia Proposed 


A project is being actively considered in 
Ethiopia to construct a light meter-gage rail- 
way running from Mojjo, a station on the 
Djibouti-Addis Ababa Railway, to Wondo, in 
the center of an agricultural region in Sidamo 
Province. Its main purpose would be to tap 
the potentially rich coffee-growing country 
south of Addis Ababa in the Provinces of 
Arussi and Sidamo and to stimulate general 
development of one of the most fertile parts 
of Ethiopia. 

The proposed railway, according to present 
plans, would be constructed by an Ethiopian 
company especially set up for this purpose, 
with capital in part provided by the Govern- 
ment. It would be operated on a concession 
basis by the Compagnie de Chemin de Fer 
Franco-Ethiopien de Djibouti a Addis Ababa. 
Officials of the company are working on the 
project, and a preliminary survey of the route 
is now being made by French engineers. The 
Emperor is understood to have shown much 
interest and to have encouraged the prelim- 
inary planning. 

Arrangements for financing the construc- 
tion work will await a determination of the 
route and eventual engineering costs. The 
director-general of the Franco-Ethiopian 
Railway has informed the United States Em- 
bassy that he believes four-fifths of the con- 
struction costs could be paid for in local 
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currency. It is intended, he said, to put 
down a light roadbed with little ballasting 
and to use very light rails. These, it is said, 
would be readily available, at a minimum 
cost, from material replaced by heavier rails 
on a 250-kilometer section of the Franco- 
Ethiopian Railway from Djibouti to Diredawa. 
The railway company is interested in any 
plan whereby this surplus material can be 
advantageously utilized, and it has confi- 
dence that the proposed railway to the south 
would be a profitable feeder of the Djibouti- 
Addis Ababa main line. 

Traffic on the branch is expected for some 
time to come mainly from coffee. Franco- 
Ethiopian Railway officials consider that con- 
struction of the proposed feeder line would 
be economically justified if it carries one 
train a day of 100 tons, or roughly 25,000— 
30,000 tons a year. Coffee from Arussi and 
Sidamo Provinces is brought to the present 
railhead at Mojjo in trucks using a road in a 
state of utmost disrepair and often impassa- 
ble. This road is not one of those scheduled 
to have priority in Ethiopia’s current road- 
building and road-repair program, and it is 
believed by some who have studied the prob- 
lem of providing suitable transportation for 
the Sidamo-Arussi region that construction 
and maintenance of the proposed meter-gage 
railway might involve less money than the 
construction and maintenance of an all- 
weather highway. 

It should be noted that this generally op- 
timistic view of the projected rail line is 


not shared by some competent United States 
observers. 


Austria Produces First Postwar 
Electric Locomotive 


The first electric locomotive manufactured 
in Austria since the cessation of hostilities 
in 1945 was delivered to the Austrian Fed- 
eral Railroads. It was tested and placed in 
freight service between Linz and Salzburg 
in November 1950. 

The locomotive is one of 31 ordered from 
Austrian firms by the Austrian Federal Rail- 
roads for freight service, to be delivered at 
the rate of one or two monthly. These loco- 
motives are of the 4-axle, 3,200-horsepower 
type and are capable of a maximum speed 


of 90 kilometers (55-miles) an hour. Each 
costs approximately 3,500,000 _ schillings 
($135,000). 


Burma Highway Notes 


Judged by United States standards Burma 
is sparsely supplied with highways. With 
an area of 261,610 square milés, Burma has 
only 12,500 miles of motorable roads in con- 
trast to 196,000 miles of roads in the State of 
Texas, with an area of 263,644 square miles. 
On a population basis, Burma would make 
an even poorer showing. No new highways 
have been constructed in Burma since before 
the war except for purely military purposes, 
but a number of improvements, particularly 
the paving of unpaved roads, were made be- 
tween the end of the war and the outbreak 
of the insurrection. The present severe 
financial stringency of the Government 
makes is obvious, however, that no import- 
ant highway project could be initiated ex- 
cept with the consent of the entire Cabinet. 
The present highway network is clearly as 
much as, and perhaps already more than, 
can be justified economically. The imme- 
diate problem, in fact, is not the construc- 
tion of new highways but the rehabilitation 
and improvement of existing routes. 

There is no confirmed procedure in de- 
termining the establishment of new high- 
ways. Within Burma proper the need for a 
new highway or for improvement to an 
existing highway is determined by the 
Ministry of Public Works, presumably with 
the concurrence of the Buildings and Roads 
Department. 

The number of roads suitable for auto- 
motive traffic can be adequately identified by 


name alone. 
follows: 


Main Trunk Road: 
Meiktila-Mandalay. 

Western Trunk Road: Rangoon-Prome- 
Myingyan-Mandalay. 

Burma Roard: Mandalay-Lashio-Bhamo- 
Chinese border. 

Stilwell, or Ledo, Road, now known offi- 
cially as the Union Highway: Mongyu 
(on Burma Road)-Bhamo-Myitkyina- 
Assamese border (part north of Myitkyi- 
na motorable only in dry weather). 

Southern Shan States Road: Meiktila- 
Taunggyi-Kengtung-Siamese border: 

Southern Trunk Road: Payagyi (on Main 
Trunk Road) -Moulmein-Tavoy-Mergui. 


Of these routes only the Main Trunk Road, 
Western Trunk Road as far as Prome, and 
Burma Road are at present open throughout 
and practicable for heavy traffic, and even 
these are still subject to occasional inter- 
ruptions on account of floods and landslides 
or insurgent activities. 

Only one all-weather route suitable for 
heavy traffic—the Burma Road—crosses the 
border of Burma into a neighboring country. 
This road and the Ledo Road were, of course, 
built only as wartime measures, in violation 
of normal Burmese inclinations, which have 
been opposed to the improvement of surface 
communications with Burma’s more power- 
ful and more densely populated neighbors. 
At the present time the Burma Road carries 
a moderate commercial traffic—one convoy 
of 50 to 80 trucks a week—but it is probably 
more important politically than commer- 
cially. The desire of the Burmese Govern- 
ment to maintain correct relations with 
China is probably an important factor in its 
decision to keep this road open. The greater 
part of Burma’s cotton crop goes over the 
Burma Road to the spinning mills of Yun- 
nan. 

Although most maps indicate a number of 
other routes crossing Burma’s borders, there 
are no other highways open to regular inter- 
national traffic. During the past 2 years the 
Ledo Road has been open through to India 
only between February and April, and then 
only to vehicles with low-range gears and 
four-wheel drive. It is believed that the 
Union Government would prefer to have this 
route abandoned, but the Kachin State Gov- 
ernment, whose merchants would otherwise 
be dependent upon a long, expensive, and 
frequently interrupted line of communica- 
tions through the port of Rangoon for their 
trade with India, is attempting to maintain 
it. The Northwestern Road, from Mandalay 
through Shwebo, Kalewa, and Tamu into 
Manipur, one of the routes which many of 
the wartime refugees followed out of Burma, 
is at best only a fair-weather road. The 
Southern Shan States route deteriorates as 
it approaches the Siamese border and crosses 
the Salween River at Takaw on a primitive 
ferry, which can handle a 3-ton truck only 
when its cargo has been unloaded. At the 
present time this route is closed beyond 
Kengtung to civilian traffic. The two routes 
entering Siam from the vicinity of Moulmein 
each pass through rebel-occupied territory, 
and thus there is no through traffic over 
them. It is believed that parts of these roads 
have deteriorated completely and are grown 
over with jungle. 


Burma Rail Line Reopened 


The rail line between Rangoon (Burma) 
and Prome (India) has only recently been 
reopened in its entirety, and the line between 
Rangoon and Mandalay is still broken just 
north of Pyinmana. Although the Rangoon- 
Mandalay line is nominally under Govern- 
ment control, repeated damage inflicted by 
rebel raids has apparently caused the Govern- 
ment to suspend the effort to reopen it com- 
pletely. Meanwhile the great Gokteik 
Viaduct on the Lashio railway line cannot 
be restored until the steelwork can be 
brought up from Rangoon. Through-traffic 


The principal ones are as 


Rangoon-Toungoo- 
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facilities on the paralleling highways have, 
however, been open since June. River traffic 
between Rangoon and Mandalay has recently 
been resumed but the vessels must be 
convoyed. 

Until June transportation between Ran- 
goon and most sections of the country could 
be effected only by air. 


Canadian Immigration Traffic 
Routed via TCA 


The Canadian Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration has announced that it will 
subsidize prospective immigrants who wish 
to travel to Canada via Trans-Canada Air- 
lines (TCA). 

Immigration from Europe and the United 
Kingdom in the first 6 months of 1950 was 
approximately 50 percent below that of the 
preceding year, and the Federal Government 
for the first time in its history has instituted 

*a plan to stimulate the flow of immigrants 
to Canada. Each person wishing to avail 
himself of the Government’s offer may fly via 
TCA to Canada for $160, and the remaining 
$223 of the one-way fare will be paid by the 
Government. TCA will carry the immigrants 
on a fill-up basis from a point to be chosen 
by the Department of Citizenship and Immi- 
gration. No information has been given as 
to the point from which these flights will 
originate, but it is known that the prospec- 
tive immigrant will not be given Government 
aid to reach the immigration center. It is 
expected that the majority of the immigrants 
will be from Germany, and it is possible that 
TCA will originate the flights in Germany as 
was done during the Province of Ontario 
immigration program. 

Estimated figures for immigration to Can- 
ada during 1951 have been as high as 100,000, 
of which TCA, and presumably European air 
lines, will carry a small percentage. How- 
ever, coming as it does during the low-traffic 
season, the Federal plan will be of material 
help to TCA, which has consistently operated 
at a loss on the North Atlantic route. At 
present there are 5 Montreal-London flights 
a week, but Government officials stated re- 
cently that consideration has been given to 
raising this figure to 10 a week to meet the 
immigration needs. As the subsidized traffic 
is one-way, TCA may hestitate to double its 
service during the off-season months. 


New Dominican Republic Law 
Affects Air Express 


The President of the Dominican Republic 
on December 7, 1950, promulgated Law No. 
2580 which states that henceforth air-express 
packages are to be treated in the same man- 
ner as international parcel-post packages. 

The new law states that air-express pack- 
ages will be subject to the same taxes and 
also to the same rights of storage and deliv- 
ery as are international parcel-post pack- 
ages; a fee of $0.30 will be charged for 
packages under 1 kilogram, and rates cor- 
respondingly higher will be charged for 
larger packages. In the highest category, 
packages of more than 15 but less than 20 
kilograms will be subject to a charge of 
$1.45. 

Payment of the taxes, which ameunt to 
storage and handling charges, will be made 
by the purchase of postage stamps. It is 
believed that it will now take more time to 
clear air-borne packages through local 
customs. 


Television Spreading 
in England 


The Daily Telegraph of December 7, 1950, 
reports that a license has been issued to a 
Gloucester company for television rediffu- 
sion in 1,000 Gloucester homes. Under an 
agreement between the company and the 
corporation the first house will be connected 
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by May 1, 1951, and the last 2 years later. 
The cost to viewers will be 7 shillings 6 
pence a week. 


Electric-Power Developments 
in Great Britain 


The British Electricity Authority under 
date of December 5, 1950, announced that 
it had received the consent of the Minister 
of Fuel and Power for extensions of the new 
power station at Carmarthen Bay, South 
Wales, and the power station at Cowes, Isle 
of Wight. The authorization covers the 
installation at Carmarthen Bay of two turbo- 
alternator sets, each of 60,000 kilowatts, and 
9 boilers, each with an evaporative capacity 
of 240,000 pounds an hour; and the instal- 
lation at Cowes of one 12,500-kilowatt set 
and one boiler of an evaporative capacity of 
135,000 pounds an hour. 

In another report, published also on De- 
cember 5, the British Electricity Authority 
expressed concern regarding “‘the ever-grow- 
ing problem of the shortage of generating 
plant and the emergency condition which it 
creates.” 


KLM Winter Schedules 
Through Iraq 


On December 23, 1950, the KLM (Royal 
Dutch Airlines) operating between Amster- 
dam, Holland, and Jakarta, Indonesia, will 
inaugurate its winter schedules. The new 
schedules will increase its weekly services 
through Baghdad from four flights to six. 
Landings at Baghdad Airport will be on the 
following dates and time schedules: 


Arrival from— Day Local time 
Cairo, Egypt Friday 9:30 a. m. 
Cairo, Egypt Sunday. 2:45 p. m. 
Damascus, Syria Tuesday 12:45 p. m. 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia Thursday.. 4:05 a. m, 
Karachi, Pakistan Friday ae 4:35 a. m. 
Karachi, Pakistan ; Monday. 12:50 p. m, 

The airline is using Lockheed Constellation aircraft 


Proposed Iranian-Turkish 
Trucking Service 


Confirmation has been obtained of a press 
report that a trucking service is to be estab- 
lished between Iran and Turkey under the 
Turkish-Iranian Transit Agreement signed in 
1949. Turkish ratification of this agree- 
ment is still pending but should be accom- 
plished shortly. A transport company is be- 
ing formed by Irani and Azerbaijan traders 
in the name of Sirketi Transiti Iran, and it 
will have Turkish agencies in Istanbul, Isken- 
derun, Trabzon, Erzerum, and Gurbulak. 


India to Improve Runway 
at Santa Cruz Airport 


The 5,200-foot instrument (east-west) 
runway at Santa Cruz Airport in Bombay 
was to be taken out of service on December 
4 for about 6 months, in connection with a 
number of improvements at the airport, 
according to the Bombay Chronicle. 

The Standing Finance Committee of the 
Government of India has sanctioned a sum 
of 3,400,000 rupees for construction work 
and improvement to the runways. 

The instrument runway will be lengthened 
to 6,900 feet and strengthened by putting on 
additional cement and concrete slabs of 8- 
inch thickness. 

The northwest-southeast noninstrument 
runway at the airport, it is stated, will later 
be lengthened to conform to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization standard. 
This runway, now 4,950 feet long, will be 
extended by 450 feet. It is capable of hold- 
ing planes of the Dakota type, but will be 
strengthened to hold the weight of the Con- 
stellation type aircraft. 


When traffic on the instrument runway is 
temporarily closed, aircraft operations are 
expected to be carried on by the noninstru- 
ment runways. 

Aviation authorities also have under con- 
sideration plans for widening the instrument 
runway by 50 feet to conform to the ICAO 
ste ndard. 


First Meeting of Pakistan 
Transport Advisory Council 


The first meeting of the Pakistan Trans- 
port Advisory Council took place on Novem- 
ber 16, 1950, under the chairmanship of the 
Pakistan Minister for Communications. The 
main function of the council is to make rec- 
ommendations for the coordinated develop- 
ment of all forms of inland transport 
including inland-waterways transport. 

The Minister for Communications stated 
that he had asked the Provincial govern- 
ments to prepare a 6-year plan of road de- 
velopment, and that when the plans were 
submitted he would convene a conference 
of road engineers under the auspices of the 
Pakistan Highway Engineers Association to 
consider formulation of a comprehensive 
plan for the whole of Pakistan. The Min- 
ister regretted that, for want of proper main- 
tenance, roads in certain districts were 
gradually disappearing. 

Policy considerations with regard to the 
construction and financing of road build- 
ing and maintenance were the main items 
on the agenda of the meeting. It is re- 
ported that the council recommended the 
immediate nationalization of road transport. 
It also suggested that the Provincial 6-year 
plans for construction of new roads and 
bridges be examined by the Central Gov- 
ernment and the Ministry of Defense. It was 
suggested that the Central Government 
should contribute at least 50 percent of the 
finances required for future road-building 
plans. 

Road transport in Pakistan is under Pro- 
vincial control, and it is not surprising that 
the Provinces should demand immediate 
legislation for the nationalization of road 
transport. In fact, most of the Provinces 
have already started nationalization on a 
restricted scale: The Punjab Government, 
the Sind Government, and the North West 
Frontier Government have taken over cer- 
tain routes within their jurisdiction. Public 
opinion seems to be strongly in favor of 
transport nationalization. 

An important item on the agenda was the 
“Keep to the Right” suggestion. If Pakis- 
tan would accept this suggestion, it was 
stated at the council meeting, cars and other 
vehicles which are usually produced with 
the steering wheel on the left side would 
have a market in Pakistan and would be 
sold cheaper. Pakistan would also be fall- 
ing in line with most of the Muslim coun- 
tries in the Middle East that follow the 
“Keep to the Right” rule. It was reported 
that the representative of the Ministry of 
Defense strongly opposed the “Keep to the 
Right” proposal. He was supported by rep- 
resentatives of the North West Frontier Prov- 
ince, whereas those of West Punjab, the most 
important Province in Pakistan insofar as 
roads are concerned, were divided in their 
views. 


Additions to Portugal’s 
Hydroelectric Power Supply 


The first units of the hydroelectric proj- 
ects at Zezere and Cavado, Portugal will 
start in January or February 1951. The 
project at Zezere will have three power- 
generating units of 50,000 kilowatts each. 
The first unit will have an initial capacity 
of only about 35,000 kilowatts because of 
low water, but the capacity will gradually in- 
crease to the full 50,000 kilowatts with ac- 
cumulation of water in the reservoir. All 
three units at Zezere will be ready for opera- 
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Australian Leather Goods 
Displayed at Trade Show 


A Leather Craft Exhibition was held in 
Sydney, Australia, November 7 to 10, under 
the auspices of the Fancy Leather and Bag 
Manufacturers Association of New South 
Wales. Goods displayed included saddles, 
leather handbags, belts, and other leather 
items. Of special interest were a hand- 
carved leather saddle lined with lambs’ wool 
and a 42-foot-long bullock whip manufac- 
tured for a London firm. While the quality 
of merchandise exhibited was good, the style 
and design appeared to be behind American 
fashions. 

The exhibition, though limited in scope, 
was supported by 21 manufacturers and re- 
tailers and attracted considerable interest 
from the business and civic community. 


Daies Announced for 1951 
British Industries Fair 


The 1951 British Industries Fair will be 
held April 30 through May 11, according to 
a recent announcement by the British In- 
formation Service. Heavy industry will be 
centered in Birmingham, England, and other 
trades will be shown in London. 

Exhibits will occupy more than 1,000,000 
square feet, and more than 90 industries will 
be represented by the 3,000 exhibitors. Ad- 
vance inquiries from United States business 
firms indicate that the number of American 
buyers attending will exceed the record num- 
ber of 1,100 present at the 1950 event. The 
total number of oversea buyers was 19,000. 

The British Information Service recently 
issued a release “Biggest Display of British 
Textiles,” by Sir Raymond Streat, Chairman 
of the Cotton Board, Manchester, England, 
which describes the display to be found in 
the textile section of the Fair. 

Persons desiring to participate in this 
event should contact either the nearest 
British Consul or write directly to Mr. R. E. J. 
Moore, Director, British Industries Fair, 
Board of Trade, Horseferry House, Thorney 
St., London S. W. 1., England. 

Detailed information on some of the re- 
sults of the 1950 event may be obtained by 
writing to the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dates Set for 1951 
Fair of Casablanca 


The 1951 Casablanca International Fair, 
sponsored by the Société de la Foire Interna- 
tionale de Casablanca, is scheduled to be held 
June 23 to July 8 on new and permanent fair 
grounds made available by the municipality 
of Casablanca. 

It is reported that the municipality will 
make available an area of approximately 12 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) near the 
port and will grant a loan of 250,000,000 
francs (350 francs equal 1 U. S. dollar) to- 
ward the construction of the main fair build- 
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ing. The amount of exhibition space, 
covered and uncovered which will be avail- 
able for the 1951 fair is not yet known. Con- 
struction of the main building, the Palais de 
la Foire, which will offer 16,000 square meters 
(1 square meter = 10.7639 square feet) of cov- 
ered space when completed, was expected to 
get under way in December 1950, and it is 
estimated that approximately 10,000 square 
meters of this building will be completed for 
the 1951 fair. Temporary buildings and pa- 
vilions will be erected to provide additional 
covered space for 1951. 

Additional information on this event may 
be obtained either by writing directly to Mr. 
F. Baille, President, Foire Internationale de 
Casablanca, Chambre de Commerce et d’In- 
dustrie, Blvd. de la Gare, Casablanca, French 
Morocco, or to Mr. Ludwig de Bonrepos, 
French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Bordeaux Invites U. S. 
to Participate in Fair 


Mr. Raoul Fournier, President of the Bor- 
deaux Fair, which is to be held June 10 
to 25, 1951, has invited official United States 
participation in the event. By United 
States participation, Mr. Fournier has in 
mind a pavilion displaying United States 
products. Bordeaux Fair authorities dis- 
courage propaganda exhibits. 

Persons wishing to participate in the Fair 
may communicate with any French com- 
mercial office located in various cities in the 
United States, the French Embassy, 2129 
Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., or 
write directly to Mr. Pierre Gletin, Adminis- 
trator, Foire de Bordeaux, Bordeaux, France. 


Record Participation Expected 
at Belgium’s 1951 Auto Show 


The thirty-fourth “Salon de l’Automobile 
et du Cycle”’ will be held at Brussels, Belgium, 
January 13 through January 24, 1951, in 
the halls of the “Palais du Centenaire.” 

The “Salon de l’Automobile et du Cycle” 
is a nonprofit organization originally estab- 
lished by importers and assemblers of auto- 
mobiles, manufactures of motorcycles and 
bicycles, and importers of accessories. Pre- 
vious shows have attracted a large number 
of visitors and resultant sales have been very 
satisfactory. 

The total area covered by the show will be 
approximately 60,500 square meters (1 square 
meter equals 10.7639 square feet). The com- 
modities to be displayed are automobiles, 
trucks, motorcycles, and bicycles and acces- 
sories. 

Automobile makes from various countries 
will be on display. These include 20 from 
the United States (some assembled in Bel- 
gium), 19 from Great Britain, 11 from France, 
7 from Germany, 3 from Italy, and 1 from 
Sweden. 

Sixty-five makes of industrial vehicles, 
heavy-duty cars, and body work will also be 
shown. Included will be 19 from Great 
Britain, 14 from the United States, 11 from 
















France, 11 from Germany (including 3 from 
the Soviet Zone), 4 from Belgium, 3 from 
Czechoslovakia, 2 from Sweden, 1 from Italy, 
and 1 from the Netherlands. 

In addition, there will be on display 44 
makes of motorcycles and 19 makes of bi- 
cycles; the latter, it is reported, will be prin- 
cipally Belgian. Exhibits are in 14 classes. 

Although one more hall was allocated for 
the 1951 show than for the 1950 show, it is 
reported that not enough floor space was 
available to satisfy all applicants. 

The next Brussels International Auto Show 
will take place in January 1952. Persons 
interested in exhibiting their products in this 
show may make arrangements either directly 
with the Commissariat General, Salon de 
l’Automobile et du Cycle, 15 Rue des Drapiers, 
Brussels, Belgium, or with the Belgian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. 


National Air Races and Rally 
Scheduled for Kanpur, India 


The Aero Club of India, in conjunction 
with the Hind Provincial Flying Club, is spon- 
soring the National Air Races and Rally to be 
held at the Chakeri Airfield, Kanpur, India, 
February 15 to 18, 1951. 

In addition to flying events, arrangements 
are being made for displays of aircraft, parts, 
accessories, and other items of direct or 
indirect interest in aviation. 

American manufacturers of aircraft, or in- 
dividuals or flying clubs desiring additional 
information or entry forms should direct 
their inquiries to the National Air Rally and 
Races, 3 Shahnajaf Road, Lucknov, India. 
The following information should accom- 
pany all requests for space: (1) Name of the 
article, (2) number of articles, (3) short de- 
scription of the article and the purpose for 
which it is used, (4) value of the article, and 
(5) a guaranty that the articles imported 
will be taken out of the country within 2 
months of their importation. 


Spanish Machinery Highlighted 
at 10th National Sample Fair 


The tenth Official and National Sample 
Fair of Zaragoza, Spain, was held October 8 
to 31, 1950, under the auspices of the Official 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Zara- 
goza and other organizations. This is an 
annual event held primarily to promote the 
sale of products of Spanish manufacture. 

More than 300 Spanish firms exhibited 
products at the fair. Of greatest interest to 
some 240,000 persons who attended, were 
wood-working machinery, precision instru- 
ments, machinery for making plastics, agri- 
cultural equipment, and sewing machines. 
Handicrafts were also featured. Business 
transactions were estimated at nearly 8,000,- 
000 pesetas (10.95 pesetas equal $1 at the basic 
rate of exchange). 

Buyers interested in attending the 1951 
event, scheduled for October, may wish to so 
advise the Official Chamber of Commerce and 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through 
the courtesy of the authors and pub- 
lishers, are listed as a service to business- 
men. Please note: The Department has 
no copies of private publications for dis- 
tribution and cannot be responsible for 
their content. For private publications, 
write direct to the publishing agency 
given in each case. 


The Economy of Latin America. Wen- 
dell C. Gordon. 1950. xi, 434 pp. 
Price $5.50. Columbia University Press, 
New York, N. Y. 


This book is designed by the author (who 
is an associate professor of economics at 
the University of Texas) to fill the require- 
ments of businessmen and to serve:as a 
text for college survey courses. The material 
is presented on a topical basis, rather than 
by individual nations. The first part gives 
“The Setting’”—a statement on the evolution 
of economic systems and brief comments on 
population, immigration, and national in- 
come. In Part II are discussed the chief 
branches of productive activity, as well as 
such subjects as labor, types of business or- 
ganization, and governmental attitudes to- 
ward business. The third part is devoted 
to capital formation, foreign investment, 
and economic imperialism. Other sections 
cover prices and international trade. Forty- 
seven statistical tables are given in the Ap- 
pendix, also a lengthy bibliography. 

The distinctive feature of the book is its 
point of view. The author is critical of the 
course of Latin American economic develop- 
ment prior to the beginning of the social 
revolution in Mexico, and he makes the 
broad statement that “there was no indige- 
nous economic philosophy—however bad,” 
until 1910. He makes a strong plea for a 
wider distribution of wealth. He frequently 
takes large foreign investors to task, but at 
the same time states his view that locally 
owned corporations and entrepreneurs are 
just “as likely to be offenders,” by limiting 
production in the interest of profits, as are 
foreigners. 

“What is the significance of this analysis 
for Latin America?” he asks in the conclud- 
ing chapter, and answers: “The Latin Amer- 
ican economic system and the present meas- 
ures being taken to change that system can 
be judged by whether or not they tend to 
lead to a distribution of income which will 
give at least a decent sufficiency to every- 
one. The great historic controversies over 
foreign investments, foreign trade, the own- 
ership of property, and the like are merely 
side issues.” 


Market Guide for the Philippines. 
August 1950. First postwar edition. 
120 pp. Published by American For- 
eign Credit Underwriters Corp., 170 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., as part of 
their, American Foreign Services, avail- 
able on a subscription basis, Terms ob- 
tainable from the publisher. 


This market guide lists more than 2,500 
leading commercial and industrial firms, in- 
cluding importers, exporters, manufacturers, 
distributors, sales representatives, and mer- 
chants, in the Philippines. Gives name, ad- 
dress, and line of business, together with 
credit and capital rating. A trade classifier 
simplifies selection of prospects in specific 
lines. Special features include a detailed 
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AND REPORTS 


study of the Philippine market, giving the 
distribution centers and the areas they 
serve, principal imports, exports, products 
and manufactures, trade figures, import and 
exchange regulations, documentation, etc.; 
also, articles on agency and licensing agree- 
ments, letters of credit, marine insurance, 
export packing, sales and export terms, etc. 
Descriptive circular, with specimen page of 
Guide listings, available from publisher. 


FBI Register of British Manufactur- 
ers—1950-—1951. Twenty-third edition, 
November 1950. Federation of British 
Industry. 852 pp. Price, 42 shillings, 
postpaid. Published by Kelley’s Direc- 
tories, Ltd., and Lliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset 
House, Stamford St., London, S.E.1, 
England. 


Provides a substantial cross section of the 
most important producers of British goods 
in a wide range of industries. The book is 
compiled and classified for quick reference, 
with major instructions and cross references 
in English, French, and Spanish. It com- 
prises seven sections: (1) Products & Serv- 
ices, a classified Buyer’s Guide listing more 
than 6,000 F. B. I. member firms under more 
than 5,000 alphabetical trade headings; (2) 
Advertisements; (3) Addresses, an alphabeti- 





Complaints About U. S. 
Packaging for Shipment 


Many complaints are received from 
importers in the Belgian Congo concern- 
ing improper packaging of United States 
goods, particularly mechanical equip- 
ment, according to a report recently 
received from the U. S. Consulate Gen- 
eral at Leopoldville. 

The U. S. Consulate General points 
out that cases containing metal goods 
are likely to be damaged by rough han- 
dling at one or more of the many points 
of transshipment between the port of 
Matadi and the interior. The metal 
goods may be damaged by being ex- 
posed to the weather for weeks at a 
time at transshipment points and on 
barges. Transport companies accept no 
responsibility for delivery in good con- 
dition of inadequately packed merchan- 
dise, and importers who must wait 4 or 
5 months for merchandise for which they 
have paid in advance place a premium 
on the arrival of their merchandise in 
good condition. 

To avoid possible damage to ship- 
ments it is recommended that the usual 
shipping cases be reinforced at the edges 
and corners and that cartons and bales 
be double-strapped for added security. 














cal directory of all F. B. I. member firms with 
their full addresses, telegraphic addresses, 
telephone numbers, list of products, and, in 
many cases, their home and oversea branches, 
agencies, etc.; (4) Trade Associations, classi- 
fied by trade categories, as well as alphabet- 
ically with full addresses; (5) Brands & 
Trade Names, listed alphabetically for rapid 
identification of the products concerned and 
their manufacturers; (6) Trade-Marks, show- 
ing reproductions of several hundred regis- 
tered trade-marks classified by trade cate- 
gories for easy finding of sources of manu- 
facture; and (7) Addenda, covering the prod- 
ucts and addresses of new members elected 
since the main sections of the register went 
to press. 


Towards a World Community. Se- 
lected Speeches, Third Annual Session, 
Mount Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations, June 25—July 22, 1950. 184 
pp. Price, $2. Executive Secretary, 
Mount Holyoke Institute on the United 
Nations, South Hadley, Mass. 


This is a volume of 25 speeches—some in 
summary form—on important world prob- 
lems delivered in the first few weeks follow- 
ing the invasion of South Korea. The 
preface states, “In selecting the speeches to 
be included in this volume, an attempt was 
made to have the choices representative of 
both American and foreign opinions, of those 
who supported the United Nations and those 
who were critical of it, and of official and 
non-governmental points of view.” 


Report of the Trade Committee (In- 
terim Report of the European Recovery 
Program), issued as Section XVIII of 
Volume III and entitled “External Mar- 
kets.” Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation, 34 pp. Price, 60 
cents. Columbia University Press, 2960 


Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Gives estimates of probable sales in 1952-53 
(compared with 1948-49 and 1952-53 pro- 
grams) by participating countries as a group 
to North and Central America, South Amer- 
ica, the nonparticipating sterling area, and 
other nonparticipating countries, based on 
assumptions such as relate to export prices 
of the participating countries, their general 
competitive ability, and economic trends in 
the importing areas. Contains explanatory 
text and 14 brief tables; commodity data 
included show imports into South America 
by five commodity groups, and exports of 
equipment and textiles to the nonparticipat- 
ing sterling area. This report was prepared 
in December 1948 at the conclusion of the 
Trade Committee’s examination of the re- 
covery programs for the period 1948-52. It 
will appear later as part of volume III of the 
Interim Report on the European Recovery 
Program, which will combine under one cover 
most of the O. E. E. C. Technical Reports of 
the same series. 


Our 100 Leading Imports in 1949. 87 
pp. Price $l. Foreign Commerce De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 


Discusses in general the import trade of 
the United States—its commodity composi- 
tion, prewar and postwar quantity and value, 
sources of supply, and duty incidence—and 
the trade agreements program. For each of 
the 100 leading commodities (listed in table 
1, with rank and statistics of quantity and 
value for 1949 compared with 1939), gives 
individual tables of the quantity and value 
imported in 1937-39 and 1947-49, as well as 
the principal sources in 1939 and 1949, and 
discusses such points as the duties imposed 
and the importance and uses of the item. 
The second hundred imports of the United 
States are listed in table 2, with quantity 
and value for 1939 and 1949. 
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n . 
w= Nore.—Averages are based on selling rates tie shoe soles by fesclution Wa. Ses ei 
is- ; ; ge lo B pay Venezuelan Bureau of Customs, dated De- 
to, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with cember 15, 1950, states a dispatch from the 
1u- the following exceptions: The peso of the United States Embassy in Caracas. The new 
od- Domini - . : classifications, effective on January 1, 1951, 
ted oonrenen Republic, the Guatemalan were adopted as a measure of protection to 
an quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the domestic producers of sole leather and rub- 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to pea soles, yo as to the domestic tanning 
: sae : r industry. e new classifications and rates, 
. 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes of duty are as follows: 
aie to a dollar. Duty i 
on ' “alley 
? bolivares 
ted j a : le ~ pote tk? per 
i384 | gross 
wy ; Average rate Latest available quotation Tariff kilo- 

i ee a Ee Powe PE ON ei No. Description gram 

tec M — 411 Unspecified artificial plastic materials: 
Country Unit quoted Tyre of exchange — (N) Elasto-plastic, not vulcanized, 
1948 | 1949 Oct. 1950! Rate |e ale | Date in sheets of more than 1 milli- 
> in : (annual) | (annual) ct. 18a ate | ¢ eU = | (1950) meter in thickness_............. 6 
ob- pk ad (O) In form of plastic shoe soles___- 6 
Ow- ae ae Ob Pre: ES , Pes eee Elasto-plastic sheets were formerly duti- 
The able under tariff item No. 411-B at a rate of 
. Argentina. Peso Basic _ _- os (1) (1) 7. 50 7. 50 $0.1333 | Dee. 6 ° 7 
5 to | Preferential... : (1) (1) 5.001 5.00 " 9000 en 0.20 bolivar per gross kilogram; plastic shoe 
was | Free market ; (1) (1) 13.64 | 15.05 | 0664 | Do. soles were formerly dutiable under tariff item 
> of Bolivia....- Boliviano Official 42. 42 42.42 | 260.60 | 60.60 .0165 | Nov. 30 No. 411—-M at a rate of 1.20 bolivares per 
108e Legal free - - - .---| 3111.50} 101.00 | 101.00 . 0099 Do. 
ai Curb...._-. 78.12 | 101.66 | 190.00 | 202. 50 | .0049 | Do. gross kilogram. 
= Brazil... Cruzeiro _ _- Official 18, 72 | 18. 73 18, 72 18. 72 .0514 | Oct. 31 
and Chile Peso Official. 31.10 31.10 | 31.10 | 31.10 . 0322 | Dec. 20 
Banking market - _- 43.10 | 43.10 43.10 | 43.10 . 0232 | Do. 
Provisional commercial * wena ies comet 60.10 | 60.10 0166 | Do. - 
Special commercial 5 — 50.CO | 50.00 - 0200 Do. NEWS by COMMODITIES 
(In- Free market__..........| 59. 64 79.00 | 89.34 | 74.50 .0134 |. Do. 
yery Colombia Peso Bank of Republic__- } Bl 1.96 | 1, 96 | 1. 96 . 5102 | Nov. 30 % 
: Exchange certificate 6 2.68 3.00 | 3. 20 3.09 | .3236 | Do. 
of | Free market ._....._- ae | 3.38 | 3.26 | :3067 | Do. (Continued from p. 19) 
Aar- Costa Rica Colon Controlled 5. 67 | 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Do. 3 
Pee Uncontrolled 6.60| 7.91] 8.80] 8.85 | 1130 | Do. IRELAND’S WOOL PRODUCTION AND TRADE 
" Scuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 13.50} 13.50 13.50 | 715.15 | . 0660 Do. : 
60 —_— Free.____.. ; 18. 05 17.63 | 19.82 | 18.70 | "0538 | De, Ireland’s raw-wool production for Jan- 
960 Honduras Lempira Official. 2. 04 2. 04 2.02 | 2.02 | .4950 | Dee. 15 uary—September 1950 was officially reported 
Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 $8. 65 8.64 | 8. 64 -1157 | Dee. 7 as 12,508,000 pounds, compared with 12,- 
Nicaragua Cordoba ar a . 5. 00 — | = Lae bo Rae tha 380,000 pounds in the full year 1949. Im- 
2-53 Curb : 6. 32 7.14| 6.94 | 7.30 "1370 | _ Do. ports and exports for the 9-month periods 
pro- Paraguay Guarani Official preferential 3.12 3. 12 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Dee. 15 are shown in the accompanying table. 
-oup __ Gee 10 4, 98 4.98 | 4.98 .2008 | Do. 
> fa > i< 0a > | : . | ” 
aan. Loeetene i : “++ eae col aa ae | a? Ireland’s Imports and Exports of Wool 
and Peru Sol __| Offieial___ ae 6.50 | 16.50 : ae F in January — September 1949 and 1950 
. Exchange certificate 17.78 | 14. 96 14. 95 . 0669 | Nov. 23 ‘ 
| on Free ‘ 13.98 18. 46 15.64 | 15.19 "0658 | Do. ie {In pounds] 
rices Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.60 .4000 | Dee. 15 
eral Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1.90} 1.90 . 5263 Dec. 1 Imports Exports 
Commercial free 12 2.45 2.45 | 2.45 -4082 | Do. iis ft weed b——onsshignaioinnadwaiaina! if: 
S in Uncontrolled nontrade 2. 03 2.77 2.65} 2.37 .4219| Do. cE  WOS : 
tory Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 | 3.35 . 2985 | Dee. 15 | 1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
data Free i 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 . 2985 Do. a aoe 82) BANS AE: Bir ieee Sas 
| | 
rica en ee Greasy 1, 351, 700/2, 174, 100| 2, 386, 100] 4, 198, 200 
s of *Average for September 1950. Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950 are Washed, scoured, 

t ! See explanatory notes for rate structure. paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. or carbonized | 769,400! 933, 700/! 2, 440, 200/13, 311, 700 
pat- 2 New rate established Apr. 8, 1950. Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the Skin___ 1, 053, 200) 602, 500) 1, 648, 200) 1, 898, 100 
ared ’ Average consists of October through December legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was | | — | — 

the quotations; rate was established Oct, 24, 1949. abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. Total ____|3, 174, 300|3, 710, 300) 6, 474, 500) 9, 408, 000 
- * Established Jan, 10, 1950. Rrazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made of | 
« 5 Established July 25, 1950. the official rate. Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947, established PEM EE TT : Sea ae 
_ It 6 January through June; September; November and a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on most exchange Source: frish foreign wade statistics, September 1950. 
’ the December monthly averages included in this annual sales, making the effective rate for such transactions ! Does not include carbonized wool. 
average. 19,650 cruzeiros per dollar. 
very 7 New rate established Dec. 1, 1950. Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
over § Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, rate, the banking-market rate, the provisional-commer- 5 ee 
ts of through Dee. 31, 1949. cial rate, the special-commercial rate, or the free-market of Government obligations and to purchases by Govern- 
» New rate established Nov. 9, 1950. rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- ment-owned public services. Imports of essential goods 
: ‘0 Consists of November and December quotations; market rate. and certain nontrade remittances are to be effected at 
rate was established Nov. 1949. Colombia.—The Bank of the Republic rate is the official the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 

87 't Average consists of quotations from Jan. 1 through rate maintained by that institution. Most imports are essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to 

Nov. 15, 1949, when this rate was suspended. paid for at this rate. Other imports are paid for at the be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar plus 
De- 2 Established Oct. 5, 1949. The annual average for exchange-certificate rate. Authorized remittances on a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8.00). 
r the 1949 includes October, November, and December quo- account of registered capital may be made at the official Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
tations. rate. are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 

EXPLANATION OF RATES Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain dollar (10.00). : 

f essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. A Paraguay.—Imports into Paraguay are paid for at one 
le oO All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which surcharge of 10 percent is — to exchange for these or another of the given rates, depending upon the essen- 
posi- are either legal or tolerated. In addition, there are in yurposes. The uncontrolled rate applies to other tiality of the article to the Paraguayan economy. Non- 
alue, several countries illegal or black markets, in which rates imports, and surcharges ranging from 10 to 75 percent are trade transactions are effected at the preferential B rate. 
-_and 4 fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those above. applied to such transactions. Nontrade transactions Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent have been levied on the 
3 Several countries also allow special rates to be applied not eligible for the controlled rate are effected at the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, repectively, 
ch of to some transactions either directly or through barter or uncontrolled rate plus 10 percent surcharge. since Apr. 18, 1950. For a number of years prior to Apr. 
table private compensation operations. Ecuador.—‘‘Essential’’ imports are paid for at the 18, 1950, imports were paid for at the official rate or at 

and Argentina,—Imports into Argentina are paid for at official rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
ives preferential, basic, or free-market rates, depending upon official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. “Luxury” official, depending upon the essentiality of the merchan- 
g their importance to the Argentine economy. Authorized imports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad dise. 
value hontrade remittances from Argentina are effected at the valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports Peru.—Payment for permitted imports and for certain 
211 as free-market rate. During 1948 and until Oct. 3, 1949 are effected on a compensation basis. authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
and there were four rates in effect: Ordinary (4.23), preferen- Nicaragua.—Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
yosed tial (3.73), auction (4.94), and free (increased from approx- essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions market. Other nontrade transactions are effected at 
| imately 4.02 at the beginning of 1948 to 4.80 in June 1948). were paid for at the official rate plus charges and a 5 the legal free-market rate. 
item. On Oct, 3, 1949, the rate structure was modified to provide percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential imports Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
nited for Six rates, viz: Preferential A (3.73); preferential B were paid for through the issue of exchange certificates, applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
ntity (5.37); basic (6.00); auction A and B (established initially purchased at rates which were usually higher than the estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
in November 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00 respectively, and official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made at The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
consolidated into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950); and the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, dated imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
free (9.02). Nov. 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied to payments uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
ekly 
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Industry, Zaragoza, Spain, or Mr. F. Javier 
Elorza, Commercial Attaché, Spanish Em- 
bassy, 1629 Columbia Road NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


Floating Fair Postponed 


The Floating Export Fair, which was 
scheduled to leave Oslo, Noway, early in 
January 1951 for calls at various interna- 
tional ports, has been indefinitely postponed, 
according to reports reaching the United 
States Embassy in that city. 


1951 International Fair 
Planned for Leopoldville 


The Government of the Belgian Congo 
recently has announced that an interna- 
tional trade fair will be held at Leopoldville 
August 11 to 18, 1951, under the sponsorship 
of the colonial administration, the Belgian 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Belgian Office 
du Commerce Exterieur at Brussels, and 
prominent colonial firms and associations. 

The principal promoter of this event—the 
first of its kind to be held at Leopoldville— 
is the Belgian trade association, Fabrimetal. 
The Government is enthusiastic over the 
possibilities for the Leopoldville fair, and 
has named the Director General of Economic 
Affairs as the active head of the executive 
committee and donated the necessary land. 
The site chosen is in a desirable and con- 
venient location within the city limits of 
Leopoldville, and the terrain is already being 
prepared for the erection of pavilions. 

The space allotted to the fair totals 16 
hectares (40 acres), of which 10 hectares are 


to be devoted to enclosed exhibition space. 
The price for space under cover has been set 
by the Government at 400 francs a square 
meters (1 square meter equals 10.7639 square 
feet) and open space at ¥50 francs a square 
meter. Any firm, Belgian, colonial, or for- 
eign, is eligible to exhibit at the fair. Owing 
to its proximity to the commercial centers 
of both French Equatorial Africa and Angola, 
it is felt the fair may prove of benefit to 
firms interested in trade with these terri- 
tories as well as with the Congo. 

Prospective American exhibitors not having 
active representatives in Leopoldville may 
obtain information by writing directly to 
the Directorate General of Economic Affairs 
at Leopoldville-Kalina. Requests for space 
reservations should be addressed as soon as 
possible to the Secretariat of the 4éme 
Direction Générale, Affaires Economiques at 
Leopoldville-Kalina. 





South African Trade Directory 


A useful commercial reference source 
for importers interested in the Union of 
South Africa is the South African Trade 
Directory, 1951, which has recently been 
published in that country. 

The directory is keyed in four lan- 
guages—English, Spanish, French, and 
German. Included in the contents are: 
An alphabetical index to export indus- 
tries and manufacturers and information 
on specific commodities; lists of cham- 
bers of commerce and organizations; in- 
formation on shipping services, banking 
facilities, postage, and air and sea freight 
rates. 

Copies may be ordered from the pub- 
lisher, The South African Export Trade 
Directory, P. O. Box 9002, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa, for 45 shillings 
($6.32) each, post free. 














U. S. Chemical Trade in 
First 9 Months of 1950 


(Continued from p. 4) 


were made in receipts of alkalies, creosote 
oil, benzene, cresylic acid, naphthalene, cre- 
sols, tartaric acid, and ehtyl alcohol. Alco- 


hol has again become a featured product in 
chemical trade, and huge amounts are in 
demand for the defense program. The 
United States is importing large quanties 
from France, and it is expected that even 
more will be obtained in 1951. Receipts of 
fertilizers, oils, waxes, and miscellaneous 
raw materials considerably exceeded those in 
1949. 


U. 8S. Imports of Selected Chemicals, January—September 1949 and 1950 


[Quantity in thousands of pounds, unless otherwise specified; value in thousands of dollars] 


Commodity 





Quantity | Value | Quantity Value 
| | 

Acetic acid, 65 percent and over : 9, 378 465 22, 800 895 
Ammonium chloride , LES ST 1, 006 41 7,173 266 
Benzene_.__._._.- thous, of gal 1, 849 403 11, 941 3, 328 
Calcium carbide EA 2, 354 | 59 1, 212 26 
Carnauba wax. _- LS IS 14, 762 10, 229 16, 994 13, 064 
Copal gums_____- te : : RET 6, 389 | 753 10, 068 1,182 
Creosote oil___._- ’ A ; ___.thous. of gal_ 24, 059 | 3, 947 | 34, 058 | ), 247 
Ethyl alcohol. __- thous. of gal ad 5, 964 | 1, 529 
Glycerin, crude. __- aa 8, 320 | 1, 400 12, 412 | 1, 902 
Glycerin, refined_ ‘ Seeaiie-aci eR 45 | 14 2, 798 | 587 
Lac, crude, seed, and button.._____- 17, 089 | 6, 825 23, 938 | 5, 450 
Naphthalene, crude____..______- 23, 222 | 1, 233 89, 708 2,194 
Potassium carbonate __. 4 1 6, 333 360 
Pyrethrum tlowers sa 7,111 | 1, 666 6,421 | 1, 928 
Shellac, bleached and unbleached _-__- 9, 565 | 4, 740 3, 133 2, 729 
Sodium bicarbonate ___........._-. 125 | 3 6, 576 | 98 
Sodium carbonate an eine 1 | (2) 96, 408 1, 944 
Sodium chromate and bichromate _____. (2) (2) 1, 518 | 94 
es ntnbnnue oe 51, 910 | 2, 006 70, 052 2, 860 
Sodium hydroxide ___. fs 388 27 8,172 302 
Sulfuric acid... ._. 35, 345 | 219 55, 491 326 
Tung oil. ___- Fe i 39, 722 7, 307 76, 825 | 16, 154 

1 Preliminary. 

2 Less than 500 pounds or dollars. 

Source: Chemical Division, National Production Authority, Department of Commerce, from data supplied by 


the Bureau of the Census. 
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tion by June or July. Thereafter the three 
units will have an aggregate capacity of 
150,000 kilowatts, or about 210,000 horse- 
power, at high water and will fall to about 
one-half of that capacity each year at the 
season of low water. 

Cavado will have three somewhat smaller 
generating units, each with a capacity of 
26,000 kilowatts, or about 37,000 horsepower. 
The difference between production at high 
and low water will not be great, however, be- 
cause of the height of the dam; production 
in the dry season should not fall below about 
33,000 horsepower. The first unit will prob- 
ably be started in January, and all three 
units should be in operation by the middle 
of the year. 

In addition, hydroelectric plants at Belver 
and Pracana with capacities of 44,000 and 
22,000 horsepower, respectively, should be in 
operation about midyear. About 60 percent 
of their production will be taken by a ferti- 
lizer plant. 

Total production of the new hydroelectric 
projects to come into operation in 1951 is 
estimated at around 600,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year, as follows: Zezere, 300,000,000 
kilowatt-hours; Cavado, 150,000,000; Belver 
and Pracana, 150,000,000. This compares 
with total estimated production of 930,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1950, of which 500,- 
000,000 was from thermal plants and 430,- 
000,000 from hydroelectric plants. 

Power will be transmitted from Zezere to 
Lisbon at 150,000 volts and stepped down to 
30,000 volts at a substation in Lisbon. An 
additional transmission line of 150,000 volts 
from Zezere to Lisbon will be installed by 
the end of 1951. A transmission line be- 
tween Zezere and Oporto, to hook up with 
the Oporto-Cavado transmission line, will 
be completed by October or November 1951, 
and by the end of the year most of the power- 
generating units in Portugal should be inier- 
connected. ° 


Volume of Air-Freight 
From Munich to U. S. Increases 


Airline offices in Munich, Germany, have 
recently reported that their air-freight serv- 
ices to the United States are becoming in- 
creasingly popular. The chief items sent by 
air freight to the United States from Munich, 
according to the airlines, are the following: 
Glass, jewelry, furs, machine parts, cameras 
and photographic equipment, spark plugs, 
printed material and documents, optical 
equipment, medicines, sample shipments of 
all sorts, and gifts. An incidental item of 
freight, reflecting the presence in Germany 
of United States members of the occupation 
forces, is the flying of pets to the United 
States. Pan American World Airways alone 
reports that it carries from Munich an aver- 
age of 25 to 30 dogs a month. 

On November 29 the Pan American World 
Airways instituted a new service linking 
Munich and Berlin with the christening of 
the Munich Clipper at the Munich-Riem 
Airport. The new service, which will com- 
pete with Air France, offers four weekly 
flights between Munich and Berlin. The 
round trip price is $52. Freight rates, direct- 
ly competitive with Air France, are 21 cents 
per kilogram up to 45 kilograms and 16 
cents per kilogram over 45 kilograms. 





Balata received at the ports from the in- 
terior of Surinam in the first 8 months of 
1950 totaled 54,850 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds), compared with 18,821 kilo- 
grams received in the corresponding period 
of 1949. 
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Imported Articles Essential to the United States 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by International Economic Analysis Division, OIT 


The following table presents a list of im- 
ported articles, necessities, and semi-neces- 
sities, which are not produced in the United 
States or for which the United States is in 


considerable part dependent on foreign 


Articles Imported Into the United States for 


Articles 


A. Articles for which the United States is wholly or largely dependent on imports and for | 
which domestic substitutes are nonexistent or not satisfactory, total. 


1. Necessities 
Metals 
Antimony 
Bauxite 
Beryl or beryllium ore 
Cadmium 
Chrome ore or chromite 


Cobalt ore and metals 
Columbium ore or concentrates 
Corundum ore 

Manganese ore 


Mercury 
Nickel 
Platinum group metals 
Tantalum ore 
Tin 
Titanium ore (rutile) 
Tungsten ore and concentrates 
Uranium 
Zirconium ores 
Nonmetallic minerals: 
Asbestos, unmanufactured 
Graphite 2 
Industrial diamonds 
Mica 3 ‘ : 
Monazite sand and other thorium ore 
Quartz crystals 
Textile fibers and manufactures 
Extra-long staple cotton 
Burlaps ; 
Manila or abaca fiber 
Sisal and henequen fiber 
Silk waste, including unreelable silk cocoons 
Drugs and chemicals: 
Cinchona bark 
Ergot 
Opium 
Radium salts 
Dyeing and tanning materials: 
Quebracho extract 
Wattle bark and extract 
Other 
Goat and kid skins 


Jewel bearings 
Newsprint 
2. Seminecessities 
Foodstuffs: 
Bananas 


Cocoa or cacao beans 

Coffee 

Tea 

Cloves 

Pepper, unground 
Drugs and chemicals 


sources. It shows the value of such imports 
in 1949, and the percentage supplied by prin- 
cipal countries. The International Economic 
Analysis Division gratefully acknowledges the 


assistance of the Tariff-Commission and 


Commodity specialists of the Department of 
Commerce, in preparing the list. Import 
statistics are from the reports of the Bureau 
of the Census. 


Which the 
Seminecessilies 


Imports for 

consump- 
tion, 1949 

|(1,000 dollars) 


3, 773 
16, 353 
858 

1, 899 
24, 189 


10, 944 

‘ ; 562 

AE EL OE PR 186 
| 26, 797 


6, 762 
65, 999 
11, 900 
237 
212, 289 
180 

6, 341 

n. a. 
} 637 


33, 940 
21,245 
17, 590 

3 19, 334 
n. a. 

1, 462 
6, 874 

| 103, 137 
| 22, 425 
| 36, 517 
} 255 


302 
2, 324 
1, 720 


10, 642 
3, 793 


36, 047 


5,117 
437, 637 


52, 662 


124, 497 
795, 502 
asm 46, 036 
} 404 
| 


22, 417 


2, 275, 444 | 


United States is Wholly or Partly Dependent on Foreign Sources—Necessities and 


Principal countries of origin and percentage each supplied* 


Bolivia (34.1), Mexico (32.9). 

Surinam (80.4). 

Brazil (86.6). 

Mexico (83.4). 

ab 4 (36.7), Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (16.3), Philippmes 
(13.1). 

Belgian Congo (66.7), Belgium (33.0). 

Nigeria (86.5). 

Union of South Africa (98.7). 

India (27.0), Gold Coast (17.7), Union of South Africa (16.2), Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (14.3). 

Italy (86.2). 

Canada (94.9). 

Canada (56.5), United Kingdom (13.2), Colombia (11.8). 

Brazil (82.5). 

British Malaya (36.4), Bolivia (17.9), Indonesia (15.5). 

Australia (100.0). 

China (66.5). 

Australia (78.7). 

Canada (80.9). 

Mexico (33.6), Ceylon (29.1). 

Union of South Africa (66.6), Belgian Congo (23.7). 

India (88.4). 


Brazil (98.2). 


| Egypt (67.7), Peru (32.3). 


90 | 





12 | 


Calcium cyanamide - - | 5, 590 
Calcium nitrate 1,375 
Ipecac (emetine) | 181 
Menthol } 2, 707 
Pawpaw juice or papain, dried 824 
Pyrethrum flowers | 2,414 
Oils and oilseeds | 
Castor oil (in terms of castor beans) 16, 080 
Rapeseed oil 500 
Sperm oil } 1, 392 | 
Other: 
Agar 4 471 
Bristles 18, 278 
Cork E és 8, 412 
Cigarette leaf tobacco, Turkish type_ -- ; wile 45, 345 
B. Articles the supply of which is wholly or mainly imported, but for which, in most or all of 425, 374 
their uses, a domestic product can be satisfactorily substituted, total. 
1. Necessities: 
Dyeing and tanning materials: } 
Gambier or terra japanica | 
Myrobalan (fruit and extract) ; oa 229 
Valonia (and extract) ap ae 191 
Oils and oilseeds: 
Babassu kernels 4, 886 
Coconut oil 


Copra 
Palm oil 5 
Tung oil 


See footnotes at end of table. 


January 15, 1951 


ae 16, 769 
69, 069 
10, 755 
12, 092 


India (95.2). 

Philippines (64.8). 

British East Africa (33.2), Haiti (22.7), Mexico (19.9). 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (58.0), Korea (18.6), China (13.1). 


Indonesia (37.9), Belgian Congo (24.5), Guatemala (19.8). 
Portugal (99.5). 

Turkey (90.7). 

Belgium (61.7), Canada (37.3). 


Argentina (59.7), Paraguay (39.3). 
Union of South Africa (88.7). 


India (20.3), Nigeria (14.3), Ethiopia (12.7), Brazil (10.7), British East 
Africa (9.6). 

Switzerland (99.2). 

Canada (88.3). 


Honduras (17.6), Costa Rica (16.8), Republic of Panama (12.5), Mexico 
(11.4), Colombia (11.0). 

Gold Coast (33.5), Brazil (26.6), Nigeria (19.1). 

Brazil (53.9), Colombia (25.6). 

India (37.0), Ceylon (36.0). 

Madagascar (49.3), British East Africa (47.0). 

India (72.7), Indonesia (20.3). 


Canada (100.0). 

Norway (98.7). 

Colombia (72.5). 

Brazil (67.6), China (30.8). 

British East Africa (77.5). 

British East Africa (67.9), Belgian Congo (29.7). 


Brazil (95.2). 
Sweden (59.2), Canada (22.1). 
Norway (78.7). 


Japan (64.3). 
China (90.4). 
Portugal (67.9). 
Turkey (67.9). 


Indonesia (65.3), British Malaya (34.3). 
India (99.2). 
Turkey (55.7), Greece (40.1). 


Brazil (100.0). 

Philippines (94.5). 

Philippines (97.5). 

Belgian Congo (62.9), Indonesia (36.8). 
China (69.0), Argentina (23.3). 
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Articles Imported Into the United States for Which 


Articles 


B. Articles the supply of which is wholly or mainly imported, but for which, in most or 





the United States is Wholly or Partly Dependent on Foreign Sources—WNecessities and 


Seminecessities—Continued 


Imports for 
consump- 
| tion, 1949 
}(1,000dollars) 


all of 


their uses a domestic product can be satisfactorily substituted, total—Continued 


1. Necessities—C ontinued 

Other: 
Cryolite 
Kapok 
Quinine ; 
Rotenone (derris and tuba roots) 
Natural rubber 

2. Seminecessities: 

Gums and resins: 
Arabic gum 
Copal gum 
Damar gum 
Kauri gum 
Shellac 

Oils and waxes: 
Carnauba wax. 
Cod liver oil 

Textile fibers: 
Flax, unmanufactured 
Jute, unmanufactured _. 
Raw silk 

Wood: 
Balsa lumber 
Lignum vitae logs... .. 
Mahogany logs and lumber 
Rattan, unmanufactured 

Other: 
Argols, tartar and wine lees 
Natural camphor. 
Nux vomica 
Vanilla beans 


C. Articles the consumption of which is largely supplied by domestic production, but of which 
considerable imports are necessary to supplement domestic production, total. 


1. Necessities: 

Metals: 

Aluminum 
Bismuth__- 
Copper. 
Lead 
Selenium salts 
Vanadium... 
Zinc. . ae : 

Hides and skins, and wool: 

Cattle hides. __.__. be 

Kip and calf skins-_-_.-_- 

Sheep and lamb skins__- ’ 

Raw wool and related hair (except mohair) - - -- 

Wood and paper base stocks: 

Softwood lumber. .- 
Pulpwood 
Wood pulp 

Other: 

Cane sugar 
Molasses 
Glycerine_. 
Kyanite 

2. Seminecessities: 

Drugs and chemicals: 
Creosote oil 
Iodine, crude 
Naphthalene, crude 
Sodium cyanide 
Sodium nitrate 

Other: 

Beeswax, crude 
Pyrites - 
Titanium ore (ilmenite) 
Waterfow] feathers 
Total, above items_-. oa 
Percent of total imports 


*Based on imports for consumption in 1949 
n. a. Not available. 
! Principally cadmium flue dust. 


2 Amorphous lump graphite, crystalline flake, crucible grade and crucible lump and 
Domestic production of other grades of graphite is sufficient for United States 


chip. 
requirements. ; , 
3 High grade sheet mica and films and splittings. 


4 During World War II, the United States was able to produce necessary requirements. 
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1,312 
, 240 
810 
892 


_ 


240, 


- 
= 
4 


ty 
“IA — 


400 


991 
649 


312 | 


586 | 


49 

" 38 
3, 491 

134 


2, 112 


112 
953 





4, 106. 95 
62. 


Principal countries of origin and percentage each supplied* 


Greenland (100.0). 

Indonesia (73.8). 

Netherlands (83.6). 

Peru (88.5). 

British Malaya (48.0), Indonesia (25.9). 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (93.5). 
Indonesia (44.4), Belgian Congo (33.9). 
British Malaya (61.8), Siam (21.2). 
Indonesia (61.8), New Zealand (38.2). 
India (83.5). 


Brazil (100.0). 
Iceland (29.3), Japan (26.3), Norway (17.1). 


Belgium (71.8). 
Pakistan (70.0), India (29.9). 
Japan (81.6). 


Ecuador (87.5). 

Guatemala (30.7), Dominican Republic (22.9), Haiti (20.1). 
British Honduras (38.8), Gold Coast (34.1). 

Indonesia (63.7), Philippines (26.8). 


Algeria (41.0), France (28.3). 

China (50.0), Japan (36.4). 

India (50.4), French IndoChina (49.6). 
Madagascar (55.5), Mexico (32.8). 


Canada (61.9). 

Peru (77.0). 

Chile (51.9), Canada (15.5) 
Mexico (32.1), Canada (16.2) 
Canada (99.9). 

Peru (100.0). 

Canada (65.2), Mexico (23.9). 


Mexico (11.1). 
, Peru (11.5). 








Canada (31.7), Argentina (17.0), Mexico (15.9). 
Canada (53.3), France (21.7). 

New Zealand (57.6), Australia (10.4), Argentina (10.2). 
Australia (320), Argentina (19.9), Uruguay (19.4). 


Canada (92.2). 
Canada (100.0). 


28 | Canada (77.6). 


Cuba (85.0). 
Cuba (62.8). 
Argentina (25.3), Philippines (18.2), Cuba (14.4), U 


. 8. 8. R. (10.0). 
India (50.4), British East Africa (45.0). 


United Kingdom (78.3). 

Chile (80.3). 

Czechoslovakia (28.1), Germany (17.8), Netherlands (16.5). 
Canada (90.9). 

Chile (100.0). 


Brazil (20.2), Cuba (15.1), Ethiopia (14.5), 
Canada (85.6). 

India (88.1). 

China (58.5), Hungary (13.9). 


Dominican Republic (10.7) 





: _ ; oe oe ; 
5 Although there are substitutes for most uses of palm oil, there is no substitute for it 


use in the manufacture of tin and terneplate. 


é Synthetic rubber can be substituted for natural rubber in the manufacture of most 
rubber products. 
including some military items. 


It is not a satisfactory substitute, however, in certain rubber products, 9 


7 Metal and scrap aluminum. 


* Molasses not for human consumption. 
* Crude and refined glycerine. 
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